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CHAPTER IV. (CONTINUED). 

Tue veteran’s eyes were bloodshot ; his hand 
was heavy; his list slippers were twisted 
crookedly on his feet; and his body swayed to 
and fro on his widely-parted legs. If he had 
tested his condition, that night, by the unfailing 
criterion of the model ship, he must have inevi- 
tably pronounced sentence on himself in the usual 
form :—“ Drunk again, Mazey ; drunk again.” 

“ You young Jezabel !” said the old sailor, with 
a leer on one side of his face, and a frown on the 
other. “The next time you take to night-walk- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Freeze-your-Bones, 
use those sharp eyes of yours first, and make 
sure there’s nobody else night-walking in the 
garden outside. Drop it, Jezabel!—drop it!” 

Keeping fast hold of Magdalen’s arm with one 
hand, he took the letter from her with the other, 
put it back into the open drawer, and locked the 
bureau. She never struggled with him, she never 
spoke. Her energy was gone; her powers of re- 
sistance were crushed. ‘The terrors of that hor- 
rible night, following one close on the other 
in reiterated shocks, had struck her down at 
last. She yielded as submissively, she trembled 
as helplessly, as the weakest woman living. 

Old Mazey dropped her arm, and pointed with 
drunken solemnity to a chair in an inner corner 
of the room. She sat down, still without utter- 
ing a word. The veteran (breathing very hard 
over it) steadied himself on both elbows against 
the slanting top of the bureau, and from that 


commanding position, addressed Magdalen once. 


more. 

“Come and be locked up!” said old Mazey, 
wagging his venerable head with judicial severity, 
“ There’ll be acourt of inquiry to-morrow morn- 
ing; and I’m witness—worse luck!—I’m witness. 
You young jade, you’ve committed burglary— 
that’s what you’ve done. His honour the ad- 
miral’s keys stolen; his honour the admiral’s 
desk ransacked; and his honour the admiral’s 
private letters broke open. Burglary! Bur- 
glary! Come and be locked up!” He slowly 
recovered an upright position, with the assistance 
of his hands, backed by the solid resisting power 
of the bureau; and lapsed into lachrymose soli- 





loquy. “Who'd have thought it?” said old 
Mazey, paternally watering at the eyes. “Take 
the outside of her, and she’s as straight as a 
poplar; take the inside of her, and she’s as 
crooked as Sin. Such a fine-grown girl, too. 
What a pity! whata pity!” 

“Don’t hurt me!” said Magdalen, faintly, as 
old Mazey staggered up to the chair, and took 
her by the wrist again. “I’m frightened, Mr. 
Mazey—I’m dreadfully frightened.” 

“ Hurt you?” repeated the veteran. “I’m 
a deal too fond of you—and more shame for me 
at my age!—to hurt you. If I let go of your 
wrist, will you walk straight before me, where I 
can see you all the way? Will you be a good 
girl, and walk straight up to your own door ?” 

Magdalen gave the promise required of her— 
gave it with an eager longing to reach the re- 
fuge of her room. She rose, and tried to take 
the candle from the bureau—but old Mazey’s 
cunning hand was too quick for her. “ Let the 
candle be,” said the veteran, winking in momen- 
tary forgetfulness of his responsible position. 
“You're a trifle quicker on your legs than I am, 
my dear—and you might leave me in the lurch, if 
I don’t carry the light.” 

They returned to the inhabited side of the 
house. Staggering after Magdalen, with the basket 
of keys in one hand, and the candle in the other, 
old Mazey sorrowfully compared her figure with 
the straightness of the poplar, and her disposi- 
tion with the crookedness of Sin, all the way 
across “ Freeze-your-Bones,” and all the way up- 
stairs to her own door. Arrived at that destina- 
tion, he peremptorily refused to give her the 
candle, until he had first seen her safely inside 
the room. The conditions being complied with, 
he resigned the light with one hand, and made a 
dash with the other at the key—drew it from the 
inside of the lock—and instantly closed the 
door. Magdalen heard him outside, chuckling 
over his own dexterity, and fitting the key into 
the lock again, with infinite difficulty, At last 
he secured the door, with a deep grunt of relief, 
“There she is, safe!” Magdalen heard him say, 
in regretful soliloquy. ‘“ As fine a girl as ever 
I set eyes on: What a pity! what a pity!” 

The last sounds of his voice died out in the 
distance ; and she was left alone in her room. 


Holding fast by the banister, old Mazey made 
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his way down to the corridor on the second floor, 
in which a night-light was always burning. He 
advanced to the truckle-bed; and, steadying 
himself against the opposite wall, looked at it 
attentively. Prolonged contemplation of his 
own resting-place for the night, apparently 
failed to satisfy him. He shook his head omi- 
nously ; and, taking from the side-pocket of his 
great-coat a pair of old patched slippers, sur- 
veyed them ‘with an aspect of illimitable 
doubt. “I’m all abroad to-night,” he mumbled 
to himself. ‘“ Troubled in my mind—that’s what 
it is—troubled in my mind.” 

The old patched slippers and the veteran’s ex- 
isting perplexities, happened to be intimately 
associated, one with the other, in the relation of 
cause and effect. The slippers belonged to the 
admiral, who had taken one of his unreasonable 
fancies to this particular pair, and who still per- 
sisted in wearing them, long after they were 
unfit for his service. Early that afternoon, old 
Mazey had taken the slippers to the village 
cobbler to get them repaired on the spot, before 
his master called for them the next morning. He 
sat superintending the progress and completion 
of the work, until evening came; when he and 
the cobbler betook themselves to the village inn to 
drink each other’s healths at parting. They had 
prolonged this social ceremony till far into the 
night ; and they had parted, as a necessary con- 
sequence, in a finished and perfect state of in- 
toxication on either side. 

If the drinking-bout had led to no other result 
than those night wanderings in the grounds of 
St. Crux, which had shown old Mazey the light 


| in the east windows, his memory would unques- 


tionably have presented it to him the next morn- 
ing, in the light of one of the praiseworthy 
achievements of his life. But another conse- 
quence had sprung from it, which the old sailor 
now saw dimly, through the interposing bewilder- 
ment left in his brain by the drink. He had 
committed a breach of discipline, and a breach 
of trust. In plainer words, he had deserted his 
post. 

The one safeguard against Admiral Bartram’s 
constitutional tendency to somnambulism, was 
the watch and ward which his faithful old servant 
kept outside the door. No entreaties had ever 
prevailed on him to submit to the usual] precaution 
taken in such cases. He peremptorily declined 
to be locked into his room; he even ignored his 
own liability, whenever a dream disturbed him, 
to walk in his sleep. Over and over again, old 
Mazey had been roused by his master’s attempts 
to push past the truckle-bed, or to step over it, 
in his sleep ; and over and over again, when he had 
reported the fact the next morning, the admiral 
had declined to believe him. As the old sailor 
now stood, staring in vacant inquiry at his 
master’s door, these incidents of the past rose 
confusedly on his memory, and forced on him the 
serious question, whether the admiral had left 
his room during the earlier hours of the night ? 
If by any mischance the sleep-walking fit had 





seized him, the slippers in old Mazey’s hand 
pointed straight to the startling conclusion that 
followed—his master must have passed barefoot 
in the cold night, over the stone stairs and pas- 
sages of St. Crux. “ Lord send he’s been quiet !” 
muttered old Mazey, daunted, bold as he was 
and drunk as he was, by the bare contemplation 
of that prospect. “If his honour’s been walking 
to-night, it will be the death of him !” 

He roused himself for the moment, by main 
force—strong in his dog-like fidelity to the ad- 
niral, though strong in nothing else—and fought 
off the stupor of the drink. He looked at the 
bed, with steadier eyes and a clearer mind. 
Magdalen’s precaution in returning it to its 
customary position, presented it to him necessa- 
rily in the aspect of a bed which had never been 
moved from its place. He next examined the 
counterpane carefully. Not the faintest vestige 
appeared of the indentation which must have 
been left by footsteps passing over it. There 


| 





was the plain evidence before him—the evidence | 


recognisable at last by his own bewildered eyes 
—that the admiral had never moved from 
his room. “I'll take the Pledge to-morrow !” 
mumbled old Mazey, in an outburst of grate- 
ful relief. The next moment the fumes of 
the liquor flowed back insidiously over his 
brain; and the veteran, returning to his custo- 
mary remedy, paced the passage in zig-zag as 


usual, and kept watch on the deck of an imagi- | 


nary ship. 


Soon after sunrise, Magdalen suddenly heard 
the grating of the key from the outside, in the 
lock of the door. ‘The door opened, and old 
Mazey reappeared on the threshold. The first 
fever of his intoxication had cooled, with time, 
into a mild penitential glow. He breathed 
harder than ever, in a succession of low growls, 
and wagged his venerable head at his own delin- 
quencies, without intermission. 

“ How are you now, you young land-shark in 
petticoats?” inquired the veteran. “Has your 


conscience been quiet enough to let you go to | 


sleep ?” 


“T have nct slept,” said Magdalen, drawing | 
back from him in doubt of what he might do | 


next. “I have no remembrance of what hap- 
pened after you locked the door—I think I must 
have fainted. Don’t frighten me again, Mr. 
Mazey! I feel miserably weak and ill, What 
do you want ?” 

“JT want to say something serious,” replied 
old Mazey, with impenetrable solemnity. “It’s 
been on my mind to come here, and make a clean 
breast of it, for the last hour or more. Mark 
my words, young woman. I’m going to disgrace 
myself.” 

Magdalen drew further and further back, and 
looked at him in rising alarm. 


“T know my duty to his honour the admiral,” | 
proceeded old Mazey, waving his hand drearily | 


in the direction of his master’s door. “ But, try 
as hard as I may, I can’t find it in my heart, you 
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young jade, to be witness against you. I liked the 
make of you (specially about the waist) when you 
first came into the house, and I can’t help liking 
the make of you still—though you /ave com- 
mitted burglary, and though you are as crooked 
asSin. I’ve cast the eyes of indulgence on fine- 
grown girls all my life—and it’s too late in the 
day to cast the eyes of severity on ’em now. I’m 
seventy-seven, or seventy-eight, I don’t rightly 
know which. I’m a battered old hulk, with my 
seams opening, and my pumps choked, and the 
waters of Death powering in on me as fast as 
they can. I’m as miserable a sinner as you'll 
meet with anywhere in these parts—Thomas 
Nagle, the cobbler, only excepted; and he’s 
worse than I am, for he’s the youngest of the 
two, and he ought to know better. But the long 
and the short of it is, I shall go down to my 
grave, with aneye of indulgence for a fine-grown 
girl. More shame for me, you young Jezabel— 
more shame for me !” 

The veteran’s unmanageable eyes began to leer 
again in spite of him, as he concluded his 
harangue in these terms: the last reserves of 
austerity left in his face entrenched themselves 
dismally round the corners of his mouth. Mag- 
dalen approached him again, and tried to speak. 
He solemnly motioned her back, with another 
dreary wave of his hand. 

* No carneying !” said old Mazey; “ I’m bad 
enough already, without that. It’s my duty to 
make my report to his honour the admiral; and 
I will make it. But if you like to give the house 
the slip, before the burglary’s reported, and the 
court of inquiry begins—I’ll disgrace myself by 
letting you go. It’s market morning at Ossory ; 
and Dawkes will be driving the light cart over, 
in a quarter of an hour’s time. Dawkes will 
take you, if I ask him. I know my duty—my 
duty is to turn the key on you, and see Dawkes 
damned first. But I can’t find it in my heart to 
be hard on a fine girl like you. It’s bred in the 
bone, an’ it wunt come out of the flesh. More 
shame for me, I tell you again—more shame for 
me!” 

The proposal thus strangely and suddenly pre- 
sented to her, took Magdalen completely by sur- 
prise. She had been far too seriously shaken by 
the events of the night, to be capable of deciding 
on any subject af a moment’s notice. “ You are 
very good to me, Mr. Mazey,” she said. “ May I 
have a minute by myself to think ?” 

“Yes, you may,” replied the veteran, facing 
about forthwith, and leaving the room. “ They’re 
all alike,” proceeded old Mazey, with his head 
still running on the sex. “ Whatever you offer 
em, they always want something more. Tall 
and short, native and foreign, sweethearts and 
wives—they’re all alike !” 

Left by herself, Magdalen reached her decision, 
with far less difficulty than she had anticipated. 

If she remained in the house, there were only 
two courses before her—to charge old Mazey 
with speaking under the influence of a drunken 
delusion, or to submit to circumstances, Though 





she owed to the oid sailor her defeat in the very 
hour of success, his consideration for her at 
that moment, forbade the idea of defending 
herself at his expense—even supposing, what 
was in the last degree improbable, that the de- 
fence would be credited. In the second of the 
two cases (the case of submission to circum- 
stances), but one result could be expected— 
instant dismissal; and, perhaps, discovery as 
well. What object was to be gained by braving 
that degradation—by leaving the house, publicly 
disgraced in the eyes of the servants who had 
hated and distrusted her from the first? The 
accident which had literally snatched the Trust 
from her possession, when she had it in her hand, 
was irreparable. The one apparent compensation 
under the disaster—in other words, the discovery 
that the Trust actually existed, and that George 
Bartram’s marriage within a given time, was one 
of the objects contained in it—was a compensa- 
tion which could only be estimated at its true 
value, by placing it under the light of Mr. Los- 
combe’s experience. Every motiveof which she 
was conscious, was a motive which urged her to 
leave the house secretly, while the chance was at 
her disposal. She looked out into the passage, 
and called softly to old Mazey to come back. 

“T accept your offer thankfully, Mr. Mazey,” 
she said. ‘You don’t know what hard measure 
you dealt out to me, when you took that letter 
from my hand. But you did your duty—and I 
can be grateful to you for sparing me this morn- 
ing, hard as you were on me last night. Iam 
not such a bad girl as you think me—I am not, 
indeed.” 

Old Mazey dismissed the subject, with another 
dreary wave of his hand. 

* Let it be,” saidthe veteran; “let it be! It 
makes no difference, my girl, to such an old rascal 
aslam. If you were fifty times worse than you 
are, I should let you go all the same. Put on your 
bonnet and shawl, and come along. I’ma disgrace 
to myself and a warning to others—that’s what 
Tam. No luggage, mind! Leave all your rattle- 
traps behind you: to be overhauled, if necessary, 
at his honour the admiral’s discretion. I can be 
hard enough on your boxes, you young Jezabel, 
if I can’t be hard on you.” 

With those words, old Mazey led the way out 
of the room. “ The less I see of her the better 
—especially about the waist,” he said to himself, 
as he hobbled down stairs with the help of the 
banisters. 

The cart was standing in the back-yard, when 
they reached the lower regions of the house; 
and Dawkes (otherwise the farm-bailiff’s man) 
was fastening the last buckle of the horse’s har- 
ness. The hoar-frost of the morning was still 
white inthe shade. The sparkling points of it 
glistened brightly on the shaggy coats of Brutus 
and Cassius, ‘as they idled about the yard, wait- 
ing, with steaming mouths and slowly-wagging 
tails, to see the cart drive off. Old Mazey went 
out alone, and used his influence with Dawkes; 
who, staring in stolid amazement, put a leather- 
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cushion for his fellow-traveller on the cart-seat. 
Shivering in the sharp morning air, Magdalen 
waited, while the preliminaries of departure were 
in progress, conscious of nothing but a giddy 
bewilderment of thought, and a helpless sus- 
pension of feeling. The events of the night 
confused themselves hideously, with the trivial 
circumstances passing before her eyes in the 
court-yard. She started with the sudden terror 
of the night, when old Mazey reappeared to 
summon her out to the cart. She trembled with 
the helpless confusion of the night, when the 
veteran cast the eyes of indulgence on her for 
the last time, and gave her a kiss on the cheek 
at parting. The next minute, she felt him help 
her into the cart, and pat her on the back. The 
next, she heard him tell her in a confidential 
whisper that, sitting or standing, she was as 
straight as a poplar, either way. Then there 
was a pause, in which nothing was said, and 
nothing done ; and then the driver took the reins 
in hand, and mounted to his place. 

She roused herself at the parting moment, and 
looked back. The last sight she saw at St, Crux, 
was old Mazey wagging his head ia the court- 
yard, with his fellow-profligates, the dogs, keep- 
ing time to him with their tails. The last words 
she heard, were the words in which the veteran 
paid his farewell tribute to her charms :— 

. “Burglary, or no burglary,” said old Mazey, 
“she’s a fine-grown girl, if ever there was a fine 
one yet. What a pity! what a pity!” 


THE END OF THE SEVENTH SCENE, 


BETWEEN THE SCENES. 
I. 
FROM GEORGE BARTRAM TO ADMIRAL BARTRAM, 
“ London, April 3rd, 1848. 

** My dear Uncle,—One hasty line, to inform 
you of a temporary obstacle which we neither of 
us anticipated when we took isave of each other 
at St. Crux. While I was wasting the last days 
of the week at the Grange, the Tyrrels must 
have been making their arrangements for leaving 
London. I have just come from Portland-place. 
The house is shut up; and the family (Miss Van- 
stone, of course, included) left England yester- 
day, to pass the season in Paris. 

“Pray don’t let yourself be annoyed by this 
little check at starting. It is of no serious im- 
portance whatever. I have got the address at 
which the Tyrrels are living; and I mean to 
cross the Channel, after them, by the mail to- 
night. I shall find my opportunity in Paris, 
just as soon as I could have found it in London. 
The grass shall not grow under my feet, I promise 
you. For once in my life, I will take Time as 
fiercely by the forelock, as if I was the most im- 
petuous man in England—and, rely on it, the 
moment I know the result, you shall know the 
result too.—Affectionately yours, 

“ Grorce Bartram.” 





II, 
FROM GEORGE BARTRAM TO MISS GARTH. 
“ Paris, April 13th. 

“‘ Dear Miss Garth,—I have just written, with 
a heavy heart, to my uncle; and I think 1 owe 
it to your kind interest in me, not to omit 
writing next to you. 

“ You will feel for my disappointment, I am 
sure, when I tell you, in the fewest and plainest 
words, that Miss Vanstone has refused me. 

“ My vanity may have grievously misled me ; 
but I confess I expected a very different result. 
My vanity may be misleading me still—for I 
must acknowledge to you privately, that I think 
Miss Vanstone was sorry to refuse me. The 
reason she gave for her decision—no doubt a 
sufficient reason in herestimation—did not at the 
time, and does not now, seem sufficient to me. 
She spoke in the sweetest and kindest manner ; 
but she firmly declared that ‘her family misfor- 
tunes’ left her no honourable alternative, but 
to think of my own interests, as I had not 
thought of them myself—and gratefully to de- 
cline accepting my offer. 

“ She was so painfully agitated, that I could 
not venture to plead my own cause, as I might 
otherwise have pleaded it. At the first attempt 
I made to touch the ae question, she en- 
treated me to spare her, and abruptly left the 
room. Iam still ignorant whether I am to in- 
terpret the ‘family misfortunes’ which have set 
up this barrier between us, as meaning the mis- 
fortune for which her parents alone are to blame 
—or the misfortune of her having sucha woman 
as Mrs. Noel Vanstone for her sister. In which- 
ever of these circumstances the obstacle lies, it 
is no obstacle in my estimation. Can nothing 
remove it? Is there no hope? Forgive me for 
asking these questions. I cannot bear up against 
my bitter diappointment. Neither she, nor you, 
nor any one but myself, know how I love her. 

“ Ever most truly yours, 
“ Grorce Bartram. 

“ P.S.—I shall leave for England in a day or 
two, passing through London, on my way to St. 
Crux. There are family reasons, connected with 
the hateful subject of money, which make me 
look forward, with anything but pleasure, to my 
next interview with my uncle. If you address 
your letter to Long’s Hotel, it will be sure to 
reach me.” 

Til, 
FROM MISS GARTH TO GEORGE BARTRAM. 
“ Westmorland House, April 16th. 

* Dear Mr. Bartram,—You only did me jus- 
tice in supposing that your letter would distress 
me. If you had supposed that it would make 
me excessively angry as well, you would not 
have been far wrong. I have no patience with 
the pride and perversity of the young women of 
the present day. 

«f have heard from Norah. It is a long 
letter, stating the particulars in full detail. Tam 
now going to put all the confidence in your 
honour and your discretion which I really feel. 
For your sake, and for Norah’s, I am going to 
let you know what the scruple really is, which 
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has misled her into the pride and folly of re- 
fusing you. I am old enough to speak out ; and 
I can tell you, if she had only been wise enough 
to let her own wishes guide her, she would have 
said, Yes—and gladly too. 

“The original cause of all the mischief, is no 
less a person than your worthy uncle—Admiral 
Bartram. 

“Tt seems that the admiral took it into his 
head ({ suppose during your absence) to go to 
London by himself ; = to satisfy some curio- 
sity of bis own about Norah, by calling in Port- 
land-plaie, under pretence of renewing his old 
friendsh p with the Tyrrels. He came at luncheon- 
time, ata saw Norah; and, from all I can hear, 
was apparently better pleased with her than he 
expected or wished to be when he came into the 
house. 

“ So far, this is mere guess-work—but it is 
unluckily certain that he and Mrs. Tyrrel had 
some talk together alone, when luncheon was 
over. Your name was not mentioned ; but when 
their conversation fell on Norah, you were in 
both their minds, of course. ‘The admiral 
(doing her full justice personally) declared 
himself smitten with pity for her hard lot in 
life. The scandalous conduct of her sister 
must always stand (he feared) in the way of 
her future advantage. Who could marry her, 
without first making it a condition that she 
and her sister were to be absolute strangers 
to each other? And even then, the objection 
would remain—the serious objection to the 
husband’s family—of being connected by mar- 
riage with such a woman as Mrs. Noel Van- 
stone. It was very sad; it was not the poor 

irl’s fault—but it was none the less true that 

er sister was her rock ahead in life. So he 
ran on, with no real ill-feeling towards Norah, 
but with an obstinate belief in his own pre- 
judices, which bore the aspect of ill feeling, and 
which people with more temper than judg- 
ment would be but too readily disposed to re- 
sent accordingly. 

“ Unfortunately, Mrs. Tyrrel is one of those 
people. She is an excellent, warm-hearted wo- 
man, with a quick temper and very little judg- 
ment; strongly attached to Norah, and heartily 
interested in Norah’s welfare. From all I can 
learn, she first resented the expression of the 
admiral’s opinion, in his presence, as worldly and 
selfish in the last degree; and then interpreted it 
behind his back, as a hint to her to discourage 
his nephew’s visits, which was a downright in- 
sult, offered to a lady in her own house. This 
was foolish enough so far—but worse folly was 
to come. 

“As soon as your uncle was gone, Mrs. 
Tyrrel, most unwisely and improperly, sent 
for Norah; and, repeating the conversation 
that had taken place, warned her of the recep- 
tion she might expect from the man who stood 
towards you in the position of a father, if she 
accepted an offer of marriage on your part. 
When I tell you that Norah’s faithful attach- 
ment to her sister still remains unshaken, 
and that there lies hidden under her noble sub- 





mission to the unhappy circumstances of her 
life, a proud susceptibility to slights of all kinds, 
which is deeply seated in her nature—you will 
understand ihe true motive of the refusal 
which has so naturally and so justly disap- 
pao you. ‘They are all three equally to 
lame in this matter. Your uncle was wrong 
to state his objections as roundly and incon- 
siderately as he did. Mrs. ‘Tyrrcl was wrong to 
let her temper get the better of her, and to 
suppose herself imsulted where no insult was 
intended. And Norah was wrong to place a 
scruple of pride, an1 a hopeless belief in her 
sister which no strengers can be expected to 
share, above the hivher claims of an attach- 
ment which might have secured the happiness 
and the prosperity of her future life. 

“ But the mischief has been done. The 
next question is—can the harm be remedied ? 

“I hope and believe it can. My advice is 
this :—Don’t take No for an answer. Give her 
time enough to reflect on what she has done, 
and to regret it (as I believe she will regret 
it) in secret-—trust to my influence over her to 
plead your cause for you at every opportunity [ 
can find—wait patiently for the sight moment— 
and ask her again. Men, being accustomed to 
act on reflection themselves, are a great deal too 
apt to believe that women act on reflection too. 
Women do nothing of the sort. They act on 
impulse—and, in nine cases out of ten, they are 
heartily sorry for it afterwards. 

“In the mean while, you must help your own 
interests, by inducing your uncle to alter his 
opinion—or at least to make the concession of 
keeping his opinion to himself. Mrs. Tyrrel has 
rushed to the conclusion, that the harm he has 
done, he did intentionally—which is as much as 
to say, in ‘so many words, that he had a pro- 
phetic conviction, when he came into the house, 
of what she would do when he left it. My ex- 
planation of the matter is a much simpler one. 
I believe that the knowledge cf your attach- 
ment naturally roused his curicsity to see the 
object of it, and that Mrs. Tyrrel’s injudicious 
praises of Norah irritated his objections into 
openly declaring themselves, Any way, your 
course lies equally plain before you. Use your 
influence over your uncle to persuade him into 
setting matters right again ; trust my settled re- 
solution to see Norah your wife, before six 
months more are over our heads ; and believe me, 
your friend aud well-wisher, 

“ Harriet Gartn.” 


IV. 
FROM MRS. DRAKE TO GEORGE BARTRAM. 
“ St. Crux, April 17th. 

“ Sir,—I direct these lines to the hotel you 
usually stay at in London; hoping that you may 
return socn enough from forcign parts to receive 
my letter without delay. 

“T am sorry to say that some unpleasant 
events have taken place at St. Crux, since you 
left it, and that my honoured master, the 
admiral, is far from enjoying his usual good 
health. On both these accounts, I venture to 
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write to you, on my own responsibility—for I 
think your presence is needed in the house. 

“ Early in the month, a most regretable cir- 
cumstance took place. Our new parlour maid 
was discovered by Mr. Mazey, at a late hour of 
the night (with her master’s basket of keys in 
her possession), prying into the private docu- 
ments kept in the east library. The girl re- 
moved herself from the house the next morning, 
before we were any of us astir, and she has not 
been heard of since. This event has annoyed 
and alarmed my master very seriously; and to 
make matters worse, on the day when the girl’s 
treacherous conduct was discovered, the admiral 
was seized with the first symptoms of a severe 
inflammatory cold. He was not himself aware, 
nor was any one else, how he had caught the 
chill. The doctor was sent for, and kept the 
inflammation down until the day before yester- 
day—when it broke out again, under circum- 
stances which I am sure you will be sorry to 
hear, as I am truly sorry to write of them. 

“On the date I have just mentioned—I mean 
the fifteenth of the month—my master himself 
informed me that he had been dreadfully dis- 
appointed by a letter received from you, which 
had come in the morning from foreign parts, 
and had brought him bad news. He did not 
tell me what the news was—but I have never, 
in all the years I have passed in the admiral’s 
service, seen him so distressingly upset, and so 
unlike himself, as he was on that day. At night 
his uneasiness seemed to increase. He was in 
such a state of irritation, that he could not bear 
the sound of Mr. Mazey’s hard breathing out- 
side his door; and he laid his positive orders on 
the old man to go into one of the bedrooms for 
that night. Mr. Mazey, to his own great regret, 
was of course obliged to obey. 

“Our only means of preventing the admiral 
from leaving his room in his sleep, if the fit un- 
fortunately took him, being now removed, Mr. 
Mazey and I agreed to keep watch by turns 
through the night—sitting with the door ajar, 
in one of the empty rooms near our master’s 
bed-chamber. We could think of nothing better 
to do than this—knowing he would not allow us 
to lock him in; and not haying the door-key in 
our possession, even if we could have ventured 
to secure him in his room without his permission. 
I kept watch for the first two hours, and then 
Mr. Mazey took my place. After having been 
some little time in my own room, it occurred to 
me that the old man was hard of hearing, and 
that if his eyes grew at all heavy in the night, 
his ears were not to be trusted to warn him, if 
anything happened. I slipped on my clothes 
again, and went back to Mr. Mazey. He was 
neither asleep nor awake—he was between the 
two. My mind misgave me; and I went on to 
the admiral’s room. The door was open, and 
the bed was empty. 

“ Mr. Mazey and I went down stairs instantly. 
We looked in all the north rooms, one after 
another, and found no tracesof him. I thought 
of the drawing-room next, and, being the most 
active of the two, went first to examineit. The 





moment I turned the sharp corner of the pas- 
sage, 1 saw my master coming towards me 
through the open drawing-room door, asleep and 
dreaming, with his keys in his hands. The 
sliding-door behind him was open also ; and the 
fear came to me then, and has remained with 
me ever since, that his dream had led him 
through the Banqueting-Hall, into the east 
rooms. We abstained from waking him, 
and followed his steps, until he returned of 
his own accord to his bed-chamber. The 
next morning, I grieve to say, all the bad 
symptoms came back; and none of the re- 
medies employed, have succeeded in getting 
the better of them yet. By the doctor’s advice, 
we refrained from telling the admiral what had 
happened. He is still under the impression 
that he passed the night as usual in i own 
room. 

“T have been careful to enter into all the 
particulars of this unfortunate accident, because 
neither Mr. Mazey nor myself desire to screen 
ourselves from blame, if blame we have deserved. 
We both acted for the best, and we both beg 
and pray you will consider our responsible 
situation, and come as soon as possible to St. 
Crux. Our honoured master is very hard to 
manage; and the doctor thinks, as we do, that 
your presence is wanted in the house. 

“T remain, sir, with Mr. Mazey’s respects and 
my own, your humble servant, 

“ Sopn1a Drake.” 


v. 
FROM GEORGE BARTRAM TO MISS GARTH. 
“St. Crux, April 22nd. 
“Dear Miss Garth,—Pray excuse my not 
thanking you sooner for your kind and consol- 
ing letter. We are in sad trouble at St. Crux. 
Any little irritation I might have felt at my poor 
uncle’s unlucky interference in Portland-place, 
is all forgotten in the misfortune of his serious 
illness. He is suffering from internal inflamma- 
tion, produced by cold; and symptoms have 
shown themselves which are dangerous at his 
age. A physician from London is now in the 
house. You shall hear more in a few days. 
Meantime, believe me, with sincere gratitude, 
“Yours most truly, 
“GroRGE BaRTRAM.” 





TAKEN PRISONER BY THE TAEPINGS. 


For nearly nine years I was engaged in the 
counting-house of Siouchang, living at Chan- 
tseou, a small town about five hours’ walk from 


Shanghai. During the whole of that time I 
never spoke to a European, and only once saw 
one. Siouchang was a dealer in silk, which 
he used to receive from agents, and afterwards 
sell to native merchants or foreign dealers, 
and it was chiefly in his transactions with the 
latter that I was engaged. It was seldom that 
business required me to go to Shanghai; our 
mercantile transactions being conducted through 
the medium of correspondence; but I occa- 
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sionally visited the city on my own account for 
a change, and it was on one of these occasions 
that I witnessed the following scene: In an 
open place in the city into which several streets 
debouched there was a crowd of people, not at 
all a dense nor a noisy crowd, and if 1 had been 
in the city with any other object than amuse- 
ment, I certainly should not have passed across 
the dirty roadway which lay between the houses 
and it to see what was going forward. The 
| spectacle, however, was one which, if it had 
been enacted in a city in any other part of 
the world, would have created a degree of 
excitement that would not have been easily 
described. 

In a not very large circle, loosely kept by 
| a few soldiers, were six or seven Chinamen, 
to all appearance as free as myself. On the 
ground lay two bodies without heads, the heads 
standing apart. Just as I had insinuated myself 
into a foremost place, I noticed that another 
foreigner, a Frenchman, was doing the same 

thing, though with less regard for the feelings of 
the natives, who gave way readily to him, and al- 
lowed him to pass through into the cirele. His ap- 
pearance made a sensation among the half-dozen 
Chinese I have mentioned, who crowded round 
him, examining his clothes and buttons and per- 
sonal appearance, with the curiosity of children. 
The executioner, who stood witha bloody sword 
| in his hand, though he did not leave the spot 
| where he was standing when the Frenchman 
| entered the circle, seemed to think the interest 
| taken quite natural, and allowed three or four 
| minutes to elapse before he spoke a word ; at the 
| end of that time, he uttered a shout; and one of 
| those who were scrutinising the Frenchman’s 
| 
| 
| 





dress came to the headsman with a cheerful step, 

said something I could not hear with a careless 

laugh, bent his head to the executioner, who 
| brought the edge of his sword dowa upon his bare 
| neck, and in an instant his head rolled away to 
| the edge of the group of spectators, by whose feet 
| it was stopped, and from whence it was brought 
| back by one of the assistants and laid along 
| with the other two. This was repeated several 

times: each victim coming when called, and 
| bending his head for the blow with the like 

cheerful alacrity ; the executed and the execu- 
tioner appearing to regard the matter with equal 
| indifference. 

The men thus disposed of were, I was told 
| by a well clothed Chinaman, Taepings. I had 
a conversation with this man, in which I ex- 
pressed my opinion freely respecting the Tae- 
pings. When the affair was over the spectators 
| dispersed, and, before I had gone fifty yards, 
| the place was so clear tliat I could see the mu- 
— bodies lying ou the ground when I looked 

ack. 

On the 15th April, 1858, a rumour flew about 
Chan-tseou that rebels were in the town, and 
that many more were approaching. The greatest 
alarm prevailed, and Siouchang especially was 
so overpowered by fear as to be incapable of 
making an effort to preserve from harm the 





This person was a young wife. At her own 
request I put her in a chair and had her carried 
to a burial-place about two hundred paces distant 
from the garden of our house, where I left her 
with a servant, among the tombs. From this 
place I went to a joiner’s factory just outside 
the town, to try if I could get any information 
about the rebels ; for as yet I had not seen any 
of them, nor could I hear any unusual noise. At 
this factory I was told that about a hundred 
men were in the town, who were armed like 
soldiers, but had all kinds of dresses; and there 
was a rumour that there were a great number of 
others not far off. Satisfied that the alarm was 
not without foundation, I left the place, for the 
purpose of getting home as quickly as possible. 
The distance was trifling; but I had hardly gone 
half the way, before five or six men came out of 
the smoke which was pouring from the shop of 
the only lantern merchant in the town. I con- 
tinued my way along the middle of the street, 
hoping to pass unnoticed, but I was laid hold of 
instantly; and, though dressed like a native, 
was immediately known not to be one. The 
discovery that [ was an European appeared 
to perplex them. I tried to leave them, 
but this they prevented. I was not roughly 
handled, nor treated with the brutality with 
which I soon saw others treated. Alter they 
had consulted together a few minutes, I was 
led away to a little temple, where a small number 
of bonzes lived. On arriving there I found 
some of the rebels already in possession. The 
idols were being brought out, and some of 
them had already been broken to pieces: not, 
I believe, from religious motives, but to ascer- 
tain if silver or other valuables were concealed 
inside. To all appearance the search had not 
been fruitless ; for, at the feet of the chief, was 
spread a priest’s robe on which lay several 
ingots of silver of different sizes. The work of 
destruction seemed to have so much fasci- 
nation, that my captors stood watching its 
continuance with the liveliest interest, and if I 
had not been so closely surrounded by them I 
should have attempted to escape. When it was 
over, the attention of the chief was drawn 
to me. This person, without asking me any 
questions, ordered me to be shut up in the 
temple. Two or three hours afterwards a 
body of rebels came into the town and joine 
those already there, and then the work of rapine 
and robbery began in earnest. Too numerous 
now to fear resistance on the part of the towns- 
people, they dispersed themselves throughout 
the place, and fearlessly entered the houses, 
singly or in numbers. ‘The hideous saturnalia 
lasted all night, and, to add to the horror of the 
screams and other noises, the flames of burn- 
ing houses threw a red glow over the scene, and 
made visible the perpetration of outrages such 
as I cannot conceive any other people than the 
Chinese capable of committing. 

The next morning, several of the principal 
men of the place were brought up to the temple 
where I was imprisoned. These were all fas- 





person on whose account he was so overcome. 


tened together by a cord passing through the 
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lobe of the ear, the hole for this purpose 
being roughly bored with the point of a dag- 

r. I suppose it was in consequence of my 

ing an esepemn that I was not subjected 
to the same cruelty, but was allowed to walk 
alone. In other respects I fared like the rest. 
Driven along precisely like a herd of cattle, the 
weaker, who were overpowered by fatigue, 
caused intense suffering to those to whom they 
were attached, and were themselves cruelly 
beaten by the rebels to force them to keep up. 
All that day I had nothing but some boiled 
rice; for the greater portion of which I was 
indebted to a rebel, who was himself un- 
able to eat it, and offered it to me in pre- 
ference to throwing it away. Shortly before 
sunset we came to the place where the main 
body of the Taepings were encamped, and were 
at once driven up {to a tent, the sides of 
which were raised, and enabled us to have a full 
view of a rather stout man with a remarkably 
large head; but it may have appeared to me 
larger than it really was, from my having been 
long accustomed to see shaven heads, whereas 
this man wore a thick mass of straight black 
hair. 

On arriving before him, all, guards as well as 
prisoners, threw themselves on their faces on 
the ground. I was one of the first to rise, and 
when I looked at the Taeping chief I saw he 
was listening attentively to what the leader of 
the expedition was saying. He was doubtless 

iving him an account of what had been done, 
or the ingots of siver lay ona cushion at the 
back of the tent. I presume there was nothing 
in the cases of the other prisoners to take them 
out of the ordinary category ; for, without any 
questions being asked them, they were led away, 
but I was ordered to approach the lieutenant of 
the “Most Renowned and Exalted Ruler of the 
Universe.” 

The questions he asked me were trivial. They 
referred to my nationality; how long I had 
been in China; what I had been doing, and so 
forth. Having asked these questions, he made 
a sign with his hand for me to go, and I was 
taken to join the. other prisoners. I found 
them in the middle of the encampment, still 
bound together in the way I have mentioned, 
and tied by other cords to stakes driven in 
the ground. A number of Taepings sur- 
rounded them, who were jecring at them, and 
describing the sufferings that were in store for 
them in language which might well account 
for the terror they exhibited. It was a relief to 
them when I was brought down and tied toa 
post also; for their tormentors left them to 
crowd round me—an English prisoner being a 
novelty to them. 

Though the ground had been trodden into soft 
mud all round us, we had not even a handful of 
straw to spread on it before lying down, and had 
to sleep in the best way we could: the only 
precaution I took before lying down being to 
strip off my outer dress, for the sake of pre- 
serving a more cleanly appearance, and spread- 
ing it over me as a covering. In spite of 





the discomfort of sleeping under such circum. 
stances, I did not wake until daylight next morn- 
ing, and was surprised to find that I was 
not suffering much from cold. As soon as I 
got on my feet and looked about me, I saw that 
the place where we had been picketed was 
along with the horses. Several of our captors 
were already stirring, and I offered the man 
nearest to me to clean his horse for him if he 
would unfasten the cord which tied me to the 
post. This he did willingly enough, and I was 
able to dispel the little stiffness that hung about 
me, and gained the further advantage of an 
addition to the half-boiled rice which was 
brought me in common with the other pri- 
soners. We tried to comfort each other over 
this meal with the belief that as we could only 
have been brought away for the sake of extort- 
ing money, our misery would soon be over, 
— the enemy did not demand a sum 
eyond the ability of our friends to raise. That 
this was their motive was made evident in the 
course of the day. After questioning each of 
us in succession, we were compelled to give 
an order for a certain amount; and we all ex- 
pected that this having been done, we had but 
to bear up as patiently as we could, until 
the return of the party despatched to Chan- 
tseou. That night was passed like the preced- 
ing; but next day we were sent to Tyhan, and 
shut up in a large apartment, formerly a store- 
house for rice, now used asa prison. The de- 
tachment of troops sent to collect the ransom, 
had been obliged to ride back without it, in con- 
sequence of Chan-tseou being occupied by im- 
perial troops who had arrived from Shanghai. 

With our arrival at Tyhan our torments 
began. ‘The first day was confined to petty 
annoyances. Our rice was given to us in filthy 
earthenware vessels, and the jailer and his as- 
sistants made it still more disgusting by rais- 
ing the ends of their bamboo staves from 
the nasty floor and, with a jeering remark that 
it was too hot to eat and wanted stirring, 
thrusting them into the mess. An assistant 
afterwards came round with a pitcher of water, 
and poured a quantity into each of the vessels 
from which we had eaten our rice. This was 
our daily fare during the whole period of my 
imprisonment. 

Finding that these proceedings had no effect 
in extracting bribes from us to procure milder 
treatment—really because we had been deprived 
of the few things we had about us immediately 
after capture—others of a more painful nature 
were employed. The tails of the Chinese were 
drawn through staples in the wall, and fastened 
so that the owners were unable to sit down, 
being forced to remain in a standing posture 
all night. In this position it was impossible 
for them to sleep more than a few minutes 
at a time, and, Asem fastened together, the 
falling forward of one jerked several others 
from their upright position, and caused acute 
pain. It was natural that the sufferers should 
desire to purchase exemption from these and 
a tall other cruelties more difficult to 
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endure than death itself; but the fact that 
some of them, through the agency of the 
jailer, or his assistants, managed to borrow 
a little money from friends in Tyhan, only ag- 
gravated the condition of the rest ; the ruffians 
whose merey was thus bought, being encouraged 
to persevere in their ill treatment, in the hope of 
being successful in exacting bribes from all 
alike. As to myself, no attempt was at first made 
to prevent me from getting such sleep as I could 
obtain on the filthy ground, and I could move 
freely about the den in which we were impri- 
soned. 

On the fifth day after our arrival, I was 
again taken before the chief I had seen at the 
encampment. There were three others seated 
beside him, and the room was filled with officers, 
who remained standing. His first questions 
were similar to those he had asked me before; 
but, when those were exhausted, he continued to 
put random questions to me touching our customs 
and government, which I answered as well as I 
was able. Next, he entered on the subject of reli- 
gious doctrine, and spoke of Christianity in a way 
which proved that he was very little acquainted 
with its principles, and asserted there was no 
difference between these and the pure doctrine 
introduced by his imperial lord. IL avoided dis- 
cussing the subject with him, and, when forced 
to reply, told him that he must know so much 


‘more of the matter than I, that I did not feel 


competent to offer an opinion. He seemed very 
well satisfied with the display of learning he 
had made, and I was encouraged by his satis- 
faction to ask that he would set me at liberty ; 
adding, that I would cheerfully pay any sum in 
my power for it, as soon as I reached Chan- 
tseou. I think he was about to treat with me 
for my release, when one of those present 
came in front of him, and, after prostrating him- 
self, proceeded to say that he had seen me 
present at the murder of some of their brethren, 
and that he had heard me speak in contempt 
of the Taepings and their doctrines. I looked 
hard at this man, and at last remembered that 
he was the respectable-looking individual who 
had answered my questions at the executions, 
and I remembered that I certainly had been 
foolish enough to express my opinion of the 
rebels, with the freedom of a man who had no 
idea that he would ever fall into their hands. 
The statement made by this man, which I 
could not deny, quite changed the feeling with 
which the Taeping chief had appeared to regard 
me. He loaded me with abuse;*told me it 
would have been bad enough if a follower of 
the Tartar usurper at Pekin bad spoken in such 
language, but that it was unpardonable in a 
foreigner. He said much more which my thorough 
knowledge of spoken Chinese enabled me to un- 
derstand perfectly, and then said something to 
those about him in a language I did not com- 
prehend; but which I assumed was ‘Tartar. 
I concluded that he would end by ordering 
me to be put to death; but I was taken back 
to prison, where my right hand was chained 
to my left ankle, an iron collar was put round 





my neck, and I was fastened to a ring in the 
wall by a chain, which connected the collar 
and ring. The jailer now became more savage, 
aud redoubled his cruelties, as if the proba- 
bility of our being ransomed had become so 
small that we should be shortly taken from his 
custody and handed over to the executioner. 
One of his amusements was to throw a bamboo 
on the ground, and, arranging the string of . 
prisoners half on one side and half on the 
other, command them to try which could draw 
the other across it, by dragging at the rope 
that ran through their ears. As neither part; 
were likely voluntarily to exert themselves a 
in a trial which caused them intense pain, his 
assistants flogged both parties across the calves 
of their legs with long bamboos, to force them 
to do their utmost. 

This was one of the smallest of the cruelties 
inflicted, which, though they did not directly 
affect life, were harder to be borne than 
torture of a more severe kind, inasmuch as 
they were incessant. ‘The entrance of any 
person inspired the dread that some of us 
would be certain to suffer before he left the 
apartment —a dread which events seldom 
failed to realise. On the seventh day of our 
imprisonment one of our number was carried 
out, and the rest were reduced to such a con- 
dition that it seemed impossible we could 
live much longer. For the first time I then 
learnt the blessing opium can be to a man 
in extremity, and the secret of the passive 
endurance a Chinese will exhibit under the 
most painful tortures. Where the means ot 
purchasing the drug came from, I know not— 
possibly the opium itself was sent by friends 
at Tyhan, who bribed an assistant of the jailer 
to deliver it to us, or we should not heve had it 
in such abundance; the charge for it made by 
the jailer, or the mandarins under whom he 
acts, being enormous. This is the only real con- 
solation a Chinese has in such circumstances, 
Religion having searcely any hold upon him. 

Though those among us who had friends at 
Tyhan had repeatedly endeavoured to prevail on 
them to send to Chan-tseou to collect the amount 
of our ransom and bring it to the Taeping 
camp, no one would trust himself among the 
rebels. At last a mandarin who occasionally 
came to the prison, was induced, by the promise 
of a heavy bribe, to suffer one of our number to 
go to Chan-tseou, accompanied by two of his fol- 
lowers, to collect the ransom and return with it 
to the camp. The man whom we selected for 
the purpose was one of two brothers, so 
that he left behind him a hostage for his return. 
He was gone three days, but very little time 
was lost on his return before our redemption 
was settled and we were liberated—no dis- 
tinction being made between me and the 
Chinese. 

On my return to China, I shall take excel- 
lent care not to fall into the hands of the 
Taepings again, if I can avoid it; but as a 
precaution, I shall do what is now a common 
practice among the principal men of the towns 
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likely to be invaded by the rebels—I shall carry 
a diamond or some other precious stone con- 
cealed in my dress, to pay for my ransom in the 
event of my being taken. 





THE IRISH IN ENGLAND. 

Tue pleasant good old combativeness in sup- 
port of a darling opinion, for which the Irish 
nation has been always distinguished, is happily 
not yet dead. Recent events show satisfactorily 
that the irresistible logic of the stick is more in 
favour than the closest syllogism in Barbara. 

In the case of the Briton proper, there is 
every reasonable excuse for the temporary abey- 
ance of this wholesome spirit. Police arrange- 
ments have reached a perfection incompatible 
with the free gratification of this mode of dis- 
cussion, and there is a tendency in the guardians 
of public order to interfere with a calm and 
satisfactory arrangement of personal differences 
by this agency. Commercial pursuits have a 
distracting influence, and, though much might 
be reasonably hoped from the ennobling institu- 
tion of the Ring, still it is not to be concealed 





that there is a sensible decay perceptible in the 
popularity of the good old English argument of 
the crab-stick. 


whose ranks have been reinforced by periodical 
additionals, their residence has been marked, 
according to the necessary and invariable rule 
of all settlements, by a series of desperate en- 
counters with the natives of surrounding dis- 
tricts. Some of these were fought out with 
doubtful issue, victory sometimes inclining to 
this party, sometimes to that. The aborigines, 
too, always having the unfair advantage on their 
side of constituted authority, and what are 
termed the “ minions of the law:” an advantage 
which in all instances they declined to forego, 
an example that in the more chivalric iand of 
the Pilgrim Fathers would be visited with re- 
probation. 

So far back as the year seventeen hundred and 
sixty-one the battle of King’s Langley took 
place. At that time, as at the present, the land 
of the Saxon used to be invaded at certain 
periods by hordes of nomad husbandmen, who, 
armed with scythe and reaping-hook, ravaged 
the country far and near in a peaceful fasliion, 
and swept every field clear of the results of “the 
labours of tlie ox,” and rich crops. It came to 
pass that a strong party visited King’s Langley 
with these agricultural ends; and in the ar- 
rangements incident to the relations between 
employers and employed, a slight difficulty arose 
as to terms, which was by-and-by inflamed into 


It is some consolation to think that the old | mutual exasperation. It was finally decided to 
cudgel Faith is still kept alive among a portion | appeal to arms, and “a great skirmish ensued.” 


of our fellow-subjects. Despite the cold shade 
of the Saxon, the worship of the stick is still 
fondly clung to, and carried on like the creed of 
the early Christians, under persecution—in caves, 
and deserts, and private places. The familiar 
music of shillelagh rattling on shillelagh, still 
enlivens the ignoble solitude; the traditional 
invitation to tread on a portion of a gentleman’s 





wearing apparel is still occasionally heard at fairs 
and places of public resort, though perhaps not | 


Presently, the King’s Langley farmers found 
themselves getting worsted, and despatched a 
messenger for prompt relief. It arrived in the 
shape of the Royal Foresters, then quartered at 
Watford, tremendous auxiliaries. Against this 
interposition the reapers could make small way. 
They were driven back and routed; six were cap- 
tured, and many wounded left on the field. But 
the remnant of the reaping army managed to re- 
treat in good order, and, by a masterly piece of 


so frequently as could be desired. But the | strategy, shifted the war to the island of Ely, 
recent successful arguments—kept up with such | where the advantages were greater for strangers 
spirit and enthusiasm both at Hyde Park and | ignorant of the natural shape of the country, and 
Birkenhead—show that there is still a vitality | there renewed the fight with more success, but 
in the ancient exercises, and that we do not live | with what final issue is not known. 
in such degenerate times after all. Some thirteen or fourteen years later, the scene 
Recently in this journal was presented a few | shifts to the metropolis, and the year seventeen 
notes on the past glories of Ireland, when a|’seventy-four is notorions for the battle of Mill- 
healthier tone in reference to the exciting ac-| hill. English and Irish haymakers are the com- 
complishment of duelling was abroad in that | batants, and a reference to the month and day of 
country. In the present paper it is proposed |the month—the third or fourth of July—shows 
to give a few extracts from the Fasti of the | that a principle was involved, and that infuriated 
more irregular engagements, that lack, perhaps, | rakes were being flourished in reference to the 
the guidance of a code of rules and the elegance | tranquil river of the Boyne. No question of 
i but are not the less characteristic | vulgar wages was involved, and there justly 
and interesting. The Irish Pilgrim Fathers, in| results what the prints of the time ‘style, 
their exodus from the land of their birth and| with trepidation, “a dreadful affray.” It was 


new settlement in Seven Dials, and other retired 
and exclusive districts, bore with them their 
cherished rites and traditions, keeping them 
buried, as it were, until a suitable opportunity 
should occur. The ceremony of reconciliation 
was performed by burying, not the hatchet, but 
an instrument less liable to the influences of 
rust—the shillelagh. 





Since the arrival of the Pilgrim Fathers, 


kept up with spirit the whole of Monday and 
Tuesday, to the great alarm of such inhabitants 
of the district as loved monotony and quiet 
pursuits. Numbers on both sides were severely 
wounded, and carried off in a dangerous con- 
dition, and one man, one woman, and one child, 
who was brought into the battle, or volun- 
tarily rushed into the danger, killed. Eleven ring- 
leaders were captured, and led away before the 
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terrible Sir John Fielding the famous blind 
magistrate, who was then the scourge of St. 
Giles’s and the Fleet-ditch districts, and were 
committed by him to Newgate. However, it was 
felt that on this occasion the Irish had been more 
sinned against than sinning ; that a jealous feel- 
ing on the part of the English agriculturists 
against what they considered an unfair inter- 
ference with their special province, had broken 
out; and the newspapers took the side of the 
aliens, speaking of them as the “poor Irish,” and 
alluding with feeling to the “great cruelty” with 
which they had been treated. That the battle 
was maintained for two whole days shows that 
the numbers on the Celtic side must have been 
respectable. 

In seventeen ’ninety-three, a child died at Ox- 
ford-buildings, in London, and it was determined 
to celebrate the demise with all the national 
glories and traditions. The chronicles of the 
day appear confused in their views of the nature 
of such a gathering: but, to their descendants, 
such a ceremony as a wake is now grown very 
familiar. The more festive portion of the enter- 
tainment would appear to have been sustained 
through the night of the twenty-third of June, 
with the usual alcoholic rites : the departed infant 
was bewailed copiously in spirituous tears. But, 
early in the morning, tle universal grief began to 
manifest itself in various signs of tumult, and by 
daybreak bad burst out into what was called “a 
dreadful rot.” Both sexes engaged with hearty 
good will. What immediate cause of unpleasant- 
ness had arisen does not appear; but the effi- 
cient Watch of the period were very soon at the 
scene in strong force—numerically speaking. It 
is almost idle to mention that those guardians of 
law and order were repulsed with discredit— 
very much cut up; and Captain Patrole, who 
had foolishly interfered, so severely beaten, as 
not to recover his wounds. However, about 
three o’clock a.m., the Foot Guards arrived—a 
body who would seem to be the traditional 
enemies of the Irish exile—and went up bravel 
|, to the attack. This interference was met with 
| spirit—and a slower of brickbats. Yet it was 
felt that against such odds and such advan- 
tage a conflict was hopeless. The Foot Guards 
soon had it all their own way, and were pre- 
sently encumbered with fifty prisoners. 

In the year of the Rebellion, seventeen ’ninety- 
eight, a strong detachment of Irish recruits, be- 
longing to the Seventeenth Light Dragoons, 
arrived at Somers-town, near London, and 
almost immediately the horizon became clouded. 
The new dragoons beguiled the tedium of this 
sojourn by sallying forth and beating the 
Somers-town men. At last, orders arrived for 
the embarkation of the draft, and the whole 
party, two sergeants and fifty-one privates, were 
marched away to Billingsgate—a name of omi- 
nous significance—where their ship was lying. 
They went their way, says the chronicle, 
naively, “much to the joy of the inhabitants.” 
Unfortunately, the tide did not serve, and the 
vessel got aground, and was therefore obliged to 
wait some hours. The Irish Dragoons h 





the prospect before them ofa tedious confinement, 
without any food for the mind. Their impetuous 
spirits chafed against the restraint, when a bold 
Celt struck out the happy device of proposing 
that they should not misspend precious time | 
for which they were accountable, but return 
forthwith to Somers-town. This proposal was 
hailed with acclamation, and the whole party, 
headed by the two sergeants, forthwith dis- 
embarked, and in a short time presented them- 
selves in the Somers-town district, to the 
great consternation of the natives. The 
naturally disorganised state in which they 
found their apartments—owing, of course, to 
the unexpectedness of their return—drove the 
gallant fellows out upon the streets, which they 
patrolled to the great alarm of the inhabitants, 
who had so imprudently and prematurely re- 
joiced at their departure. Their course was 
marked by a series of the most terrific outrages. 
In Gnyclen tone the battle raged with such fury, 
that the military had to be hurriedly sent for. 
The crisis was so serious that application was 
made to the authorities for the services of the 
Loyal St. Pancras Association—it is to be pre- 
sumed, a corps of volunteers. These were soon 
on the ground, and their presence, with that of 
the military, produced an important effect on the 
fortunes 0 the other side. After some severe 
fighting, the ns gave way, and retired in 
good order to their barracks, which were pre- 
sently stormed by the military and the Loyal St. 
Pancras Volunteers, and the whole party cap- 
tured. The prisoners were removed to the 
various “watch-houses” for the night; but 
whether the accommodation was too restricted 
for so large a party, or more prudential reasons 
prevailed, it was thought advisable to “ re-con- 
duct” them to their barracks, whence they 
were presented to “Mr. Justice Leroux, of 
Somers-town.” That functionary remitted the 
two sergeants to the house of correction; and 
finally had the remaining rioters sent off to the 
water’s edge, “to be shipped.” They were all 
happily got away. A tranquil embarkation was 
effected, and Somers-town was restored to tran- 
quillity. 

Sometimes a little unpleasantness has arisen, 
not as might be supposed between the base 
Saxon and the peaceful Celt, but between mem- 
bers of the various septs or clans sojourning in 
the country of the hereditary enemy. Of this 
class was the grand riot of the year eighteen 
hundred and eleven, which took place at Pop- 
lar. This dispute did not grow out of a mere 
vulgar incident, as festivity over an infant’s 
obsequies, or competition for employment in 
the getting-in of hay. There was a more chivalric 
principle involved; namely, “ which province 
produced the better men, Connaught or Mun- 
ster?” The argument was at first conducted 
on the ordinary irrational principles of mere 
discussion and verbal controversy, but it was 
felt how inadequate such poor weapons were im 
deciding a question of grand proportions. Re- 
course was promptly had to the national logic. 


thus ; It turned out that over one hundred persons be- 
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came of a sudden mysteriously furnished with 
“bludgeons,” and things being now happily 
placed on a proper footing, an animated argu- 
ment set in. The familiar music of stricken 
skulls re-echoed once more in the strangers’ 
land, and the joyous hurly-burly raged. But 
the neighbourhood—with the foolish trepidation 
of all neighbourhoods—were thrown into ex- 
tremities of terror, and “must needs” call in 
the “civil power.” This interference was at- 
tended with the usual results: prisoners were 
captured, and the rest dispersed, adjourning 
over for the present the settlement of the grand 
question, as to the comparative merits of the 
gentlemen of Munster and of Connaught. 

It 9 oy shortly afterwards that a well- 
known Irish corps—the North Cork Militia, 
whose adventures are recorded in Mr. Harry 
Lorrequer’s Life—chanced to be quartered at 
Gosport. Some of the privates were walking on 
the beach at Portsmouth, when the watermen 
there became a little personal in their remarks 
on the national peculiarities of the Irish soldiers. 
It needs but a poor knowledge of the Celtic tem- 
perament to know that such an invitation would 
be warmly, and even gratefully, accepted. Ina 
few moments the watermen and the gallant Irish 
were engaged in serious conflict, in which the 
latter were prevailing, when more watermen 
came up and restored the balance of success. 
But the glad news had drifted towards the bar- 
racks at Gosport, and eager North Corkians, 
sniffing the battle from afar, were already on 
their way to the'scene of action: so that, very 
shortly, the beach presented a happy reproduc- 
tion of the Little ‘Troy at pee» Ar poe 
alas! far away behind. A battle where such 
elements were engaged as watermen and Irish, 
presented a combination of extraordinary at- 
traction. The timorous and inexperienced in- 
habitants—according to the prevailing law— 
were, as usual, thrown into a state of trepida- 
tion, and actually proceeded to close their shops 
—an unworthy precaution! The battle on the 
beach, meantime, continued with fury, the water- 
men being strengthened with large reinforce- 
ments, and constant drafts arriving to the as- 
sistance of the North Corkians. 

As before, the interference of third parties is 
invoked. With that unfair inversion of the 
good old manly English rule which counte- 
nances a fair stand-up fight, an open ring and 
no favour, the licensed disturbers of riot and 
disorder now appear on the scene in the shape 
of soldiers in large force; and, as a matter of 
course, the pleasant entertainment is abruptly 
brought to a close. How can this good old 
sport be expected to hold its ground when there 
is so little encouragement held out, or rather 
when such obstacles are purposely thrown in 
the way: No wonder that the promoters of the 
exercises, justly disgusted, should have entirely 
withdrawn from the thankless task of catering 
for an ungrateful public. 

These are scanty records of the battles of 
the Celts and the Autocthynes. Many more 
remain unsung: possibly because “they lack a 





sacred bard,” and perhaps because there is a 
little monotony and sameness in the incidents. 
It is the old iteration of skills and sticks, 
and sticks and skulls, and that invariable inter- 
ference of those to whom the prerogative of 
law and order gives such an unfair advantage. 
So far for the comic side of these collisions. 
Perhaps it would be vain to hope that they will 
ever die away while there are such differences 
as race, temper, and, above all, religious 
opinions. It were to be wished that all classes 
of those who come under the composite cha- 
racter of British subject might live peacefully 
together in a sort of grand Happy Family; but 
it is plain that the old angles and corners of 
national prejudices-are not yet rubbed down. 





METHOD. 


Nature, that will not be commanded, never 
To arbitrary method hath submitted : 

And time, that tends on nature, men not ever 
Have into limitary system fitted. 


We call a year a year; and bid it cover 

Three hundred five aud sixty days: who'll trust it? 
Mere fiction! since a fraction still stays over, 

And we, to keep our plan, must readjust it. 


Even if within the hundredth of a minute 

We could approach precision, that small fraction 
Would still bear our discomfiture within it, 

And doom our nicest system to destruction. 


Then let us follow Nature, glad and fleeting, 
Since her fast footstep not her best trap catches ; 
Content to time her progress by the beating 
Of her own bosom, not of our wise watches. 





AN ACT OF MERCY. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
PART Il. THE ACT ITSELF. 

In a former article we occupied ourselves 
with some of the details of the trouble which 
has lately come upon the workpeople of Lan- 
cashire. Our present business is not with the 
disease, but with the remedy which has been 
applied to it—with what has been done to supply 
the wants of these suffering people. From the 
examination we shall rise with a sense of satis- 
faction, and of heartfelt pride. Men have 
followed out this objcet of feeding the hungry 
as if it were some lucrative occupation in 
which they were engaging for their own espe- 
cial benefit. They have passed their days in 
inquiring into the condition of these suffering 

eople, and their evenings in taking counsel 
how to meet their wants. Little things done 
continually, small acts performed habitually, 
are really the severest of trials, and exceed 
in importance those rare heroic achievements 
which are done once for all under the pressure 
of excitement, and then are over. To get 
up night after night with your dinner in 
your throat, and leave your comfortable fire- 
side and your friends, in order that you may 
devote a portion of the evening to the or 
ganisation of a soup-kitchen, involves, especially 
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after the thing has lasted some time, a consider- 
able amount of principle and self-sacrifice. Not 
less so does the abandonment by ladies of their 
household functions, and their homes, to spend 
the day among hundreds of factory women and 
girls, who require incessant superintendcace and 
advice while they pursue their unaccustomed 
labours. 

He who will rise betimes in the morning, and 
betake him to the Friends’ Soup-kitchen, Bale- 
street, Manchester, at about half-past seven a.M., 
will be well repaid for his trouble. He will have 
time to look over the place and see what prepara- 
tions are making for the eight o’clock distribu- 
tion of soup. ie will have time to visit the 
upper room, where are the capacious boilers in 
which the soup is made; and the room below, 
where are the great wooden troughs into which 
the soup descends when made, and from which 
it is ladled out to the applicants as they 
come up in line. It will be seen, too, that 
an excellent system has been adopted for 
keeping the crowd of applicants in order— 
a system of barricades and zig-zags extending 
over a considerable space of ground, and for 
which, indeed, there is urgent necessity. For 
small and feeble are some of those who come in 
search of this supply of nourishment—women, 
old and young, little girls and boys and mere 
children. Hunger makes people impatient and 
unruly, and many of these poor frail crea- 
tures would come to harm if this plan of pro- 
tection were wanting. There is an air of a 
French theatre about these zig-zags and the 
crowds waiting in them. A very false air it 
is though, and the poor pinched, hungry, tat- 
tered creatures who stand there wobegone, and 
silent, form a great contrast in one’s memory 
to that other barricaded crowd of the Boule- 
vard, full of excitement and eager antici- 
pation of amusement, and bandying jokes with 
one another in the fulness of their exuberant 


ee. 

At eight o’clock the soup is discharged out of 
the coppers in the room above, into the troughs 
in the room below; it comes down a sort of 
fireman’s hose, and is thick and strong and 
fiercely hot and very comfortable. Then the 
door that leads to the barricades is opened, and 
in the people rush, stimulated by the smell, 
no doubt, and with eager and devouring 
looks. It is a terrible sight. They all stare 
so. The children are so old. They watch the 
splashes which are lost to them, as the good- 
natured people at the troughs ladle the soup 
into the vessels which the candidates bring. 
Good measure is given, but still the very 
splashes are stared after, in an eager way. 
Each man, or woman, or child, brings a card, 
on which is inscribed the amount of soup to 
which he or she is entitled, as a member 
of a large or small household. The quantity 
is given to the last drop, and many a jolly 
encouraging word into the bargain. ‘The little 
pinched old man who brings a coffee-pot to 
carry away his soup in, does not care much, 
though, for such amenities. It is the soup he 





cares for. Here is a little bit of a face grow- 
ing into the same lines as fast as it can. It is 
the face of a very little child, but a business- 


like child, and a child who could not be de- | 


frauded, even if such a thing were attempted, 
of so much as an egg-cupful of the precious 
liquor. She has brought a smooth jug without 
a handle, or anything to hold it by; it is filled 
with soup, and is scalding hot. What will 
she do? She has got to lift it down from a 
high place, and carry it away. I should not 
have rend what to do with that mg and 
scalding jug without a handle. But the child, 
precocious from poverty, set it down upon 
the ground, and straightway spread out by the 
side of it a poor rough cloth. This she pro- 
duced from some place of concealment, placed 
the jug in the middle of the cloth, bringing 
the a up over the top of it, tying them to- 
gether by the four corners; and our poor little 
soul was from that moment mistress of the situa- 
tion. 

What wonderful vessels, and what hidden 
capacity of adaptation iz those vessels, came to 
light that morning! ‘There was no end to the 
varieties of pan and pot brought by the poor 
people. We have seen that a coffee-pot was a 
difficult thing to fill with a very large ladle, but 
it was not so difficult as to get the soup intoa 
tin-canister made for holding tea or other dry 
goods, and having quite a smallmouth. Some- 
how or other even this was filled, and a small 
eleemosynary drop added to allow for spillings. 
Broken washing-jugs, tin pails with handles, 
ordinary wooden buckets, appeared on every 
side, and sometimes a poor woman would ap- 
pear with a quantity of small vessels in which 
to receive her allowance, having no one large 
receptacle that would hold it all. Children 
would stop when they got outside the kitchen, 
and, kneeling or sitting on the pavement, would 
take a sancer-full to keep them going, while 
here and there a young fellow or two would be 
found in a doorway, or standing against a win- 
dow, eating his breakfast out-of-doors, with his 
basin of soup on the window-sill and a slice of 
bread in his hand. The soup is so hot that 
some of it is packed up in tin-cans and sent to 
places a dozen miles away for distribution. It 
is as hot as the people can swallow when it gets 
to its journey’s end. 

There are other articles of food distributed. 
In all the towns in which the relief system is 
established, there are regular depéts where 
bread in goodly two-pound and four-pound 
loaves, meal, and groceries, are given out 
at regular times in enormous quantities. Asin 
the distributing of soup, great method and 
order prevail: the whole thing being so ably or- 
ganised that as many as four or five hundred 
claimants will be relieved in the course of an 
hour. It is impossible not to be struck by 
the cheerful aspect the people wear, by the 
good face they put upon their troubles, and 
the hopeful way in which they talk of them. 
At Rochdale, a woman, coming for her Dole, 








had a baby about a year old in her arms, 
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This little thing had got the mother’s card 
in its hand, and this mere baby presented 
it to the relieving officer, waited while it was 
examined, and took it back again, all in correct 
form, laughing and jumping in its mother’s 
arms with delight. This seemed quite a standing 
joke, and the women and those about her en- 
joyed it almost as much as the child itself. It 
was at that same relieving-house, by-the-by, that 
a poor little mad-woman turned up, almost im- 
mediately after the jovial infant had disappeared 
from the scene—a poor wretched woman who 
had got it into her head that somebody had 
left her two hundred pounds, and who thought 
the time and place well suited to urge her 
claim to it. Poor thing! how bright her eyes 
were, and how emaciated she was with the 
fever of her mind. “I tell ye, I will have 
it,” she said, with inconceivable fierceness and 
energy. “I will have it—it’s no use putting 
me off—I will have it.” The people were 
very kind to the poor tiresome creature, and 
I yn say she is going on at this moment 
making the same monotonous appeal for her 
rights. What a time to want two hundred 
pounds ! 

The system organised for the distributing of 
these different sorts of food was more satisfac- 
torily at work when I was in Lancashire, than 
that for proviling the people with clothing. 
T have no dorbt that by this time a plan of 
prompter dis‘ribution has been hit upon; but 
the precautions taken to prevent any misap- 
propriation of the different articles ready to be 
_ away, involved too much delay. It may 

ave been better to run certain risks, than that 


there should be blankets and warm clothing 
lying idle, while poor people were cowering at 
nights for warmth, under the rags which had 
failed to warm them in the day. I know that 
it would be sad for the precious articles 


to get into wrong hands. lt would be dis- 
heartening to discover that the blanket which 
you had given away, intending it to cover the 
shivering limbs of a child, had been taken 
by its father to the pawnbroker’s. To avoid 
such possibilities, it was necessary to inquire 
rigidly into the conduct of the person making 
application for clothing, and it was necessary, 
further, to mark and stamp the articles given 
away in some indelible manner, and by other 
means to guard against their being turned into 
money. Still, after giving due weight to these 
arguments, it was extremely painful to see the 
blankets laid up in the store-room, even fora 
single day, while the half-naked people were 
shivering for want of them. 

One of these store-rooms full of cast-off cloth- 
ing is well worth visiting. It is really remark- 
able to see what ver good things people have 
consented to part with, and also what queer and 
unlikely objects have found their way into the 
packages. I saw coats and trousers in most 
excellent order, with just a button-hole a little 
worn, perhaps, or some small matter of that sort 
wrong. Some of the garments had very likely 
got out of fashion, though with plenty of wear 





left in them. Some, perhaps, had been from the 
first hateful to the wearer, who had chosen them 
in an evil hour, and who was now heartily glad 
of the opportunity of getting rid of them. There 
were in one collection a couple of bonnets 
of the shape worn before the present French 
pattern came in. They were trimmed exactly 
alike, and no doubt had belonged to sisters. 
One lady had sent a muslin jacket to keep some 
factory-girl warm, while another jacket of silk, 
richly trimmed with lace, had been contributed 
by some other benevolent person. Some ladies 
had sent silk dresses ; one gentleman a gorgeous 
dress waistcoat of moiré antique; another, or 
perhaps the same, a pair of dress-boots with 
morocco tops. But the most ingenious contri- 
butions of all were a swallow-tailed naval offi- 
cer’s coat, a cap to match it, and three scarlet 
hunting-coats. 

The response on the part of the public to the 
appeal made to them for cast-off clothing has 
been on so great a scale, and has been so very 
promptly made, that the Central Committee is 
kept continually busy in sorting the contents of 
the numerous packages which are incessantly 
arriving, and in despatching the assorted bundles 
to the different towns which stand in need of 
them. Nor are these cast-off clothes all that are 
provided. Not only are purchases made for the 
benefit of the poor, of blankets and other warm 
gear, but large sums are also being constantly 
set aside for the redeeming of such articles of 
clothing from the shops of the local pawnbrokers. 
There is no way in which the funds placed at 
the disposal of the Relief Committee could be 
more usefully spent. 

From this subject of clothing we pass on 
naturally to that of employment. The two are 
in some sort connected ; the very best kind of 
employment that can be furnished for the 
numberless women thrown out of work by the 
cotton failure, being the construction of wear- 
ing apparel. 

There are no more important considerations 
connected with the misfortune, than those which 
are connected with this employment question. 
The compulsory inactivity, which lays “its heavy 
mace” on these once busy men and women, is 
not the saddest element in the whole of this 
sad affair. We hardly know what want of em- 
ployment is, to uneducated persons. It is bad 
enough for the educated, and many are the expe- 
dients which those who need not work are driven 
to in order to get through their time; what 
must it be to those who have no money to spend 
in seeking distractions outside themselves, and 
no resources within themselves to fall back upon? 
In such cases the mind preys upon itself, and 
two or three ideas are dwelt upon incessantly. 
Of all the sad sights which meet one at every 
turn in these cotton towns, there is scarcely 
anything much more distressing than to see an 
able-bodied man hanging about iis ruined home, 
listless, dispirited, and with nothing to do. 
Tien there is the danger of this inaction in some 
cases becoming habitual. When it is of no use 
to get up in the dark, and when no object is 
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attainable by doing so, why should a man bestir 
himself at the usual time? How easy to get 
out of the habit of early rising under these 
circumstances, how hard to return to it! 

The importance, then, of providing work for 
the immense numbers of factory hands who are 
out of employment, can by no possibility be over- 
estimated. Means of employment are not wanted 
here by way of a labour-test, but as being en- 
tirely essential to the well-being of the people. 
What is the nature of that employment to be? 
For many forms of labour these men are unfitted 
by their bringing up and previous way of life. 
Out-door labour, and indeed hard manual work 
of all kinds, they are manifestly unfit for. Any- 
thing, again, that would imply their removal to 
distant places would be liable to objection. We 
are creatures of custom, and go best in our 
habitual grooves. The hands belonging to a 
particular mill, will be, of all human beings, those 
most wanted ox that mill when the day comes 
for the machinery to be set a-going again. Un- 
less such changes take place in human affairs 
as it would be idle to contemplate, there is 
no doubt that those mills will be set a-going 
| again, and then all these people will be wanted 
once more. ‘This crisis once over, there will be 
a great revival of the cotton trade, and grand 
| times again for Lancashire. 

Men, therefore, have been set to work at dif- 
ferent trades, for which they have in many cases 
displayed considerable aptitude ; they have been 
employed — particularly the superior class of 
them, such as book-keepers and overlookers— 
in posts connected with the administration of 
relief; and large numbers have been induced to 
take this opportunity of getting themselves edu- 
cated, and spend their hours of compulsory 
leisure at school. As for the women and 
girls, it is easier to find suitable occupation 
for them than for the men: most women’s work 
being of the sedentary sort, and something akin 
to the ordinary employment of the factory-girl. 
Among the good things which will result from 
this very disaster in Lancashire—and we may 
hope that many good things will result from 
it—not the least will be the advance of all 
| these women and girls in a knowledge of the 
use of the needle—a kind of knowledge in 
which they were singularly deficient. 

I went into one room at Blackburn, in which 
not less than four hundred girls and unmarried 
women were sitting working at needlework. 
Tn the same building was a room where a group 
of girls were working at straw-plaiting, and had 
picked up the art with wonderful quickness and 
dexterity. In other rooms were more than a hun- 
dred married women, who were all provided with 
a comfortable warm asylum, where they were kept 
employed, and where they earned two shillings a 
week. All these classes are under the superin- 
tendence of ladies; but I saw others at Man- 
chester which were overlooked by monitors 
chosen from among the girls themselves, which 
seemed also to be working admirably well. In 
one of these, a girl seated on a table was reading 
aloud to the rest while they worked, or knitted. 





It was some simple tale of a religious tendency, 
but which was listened to with absolute eager- 
ness. Some of these girls are rough and un- 
mannered, and I heard that a marked improve- 
ment had been effected in their conduct since, 
in attending these classes, they had mingled 
with, and observed, the ladies who superintend 
them. 

Here I must mention a want which those 
who have organised these sewing-classes feel 
very much, and which I hope only needs to be 
known to be supplied —the want of needles 
and pins. It is difficult to make the young 

irls careful of them, and great numbers are 

roken and lost ; a fact in some degree attribu- 
table, no doubt, to the inexperience of the em- 
bryo-needlewomen. It would save many pounds 
to the Fund, if some benevolent individuals 
who may read this, would make collections of 
ins and needles, and forward them to the Re- 
ief Committee, especially philanthropical manu- 
facturers of such articles in the good town of 
Birmingham. 

It is easier to provide sedentary occupation 
for women than for men. Of all the experi- 
ments made with a view of meeting this dif- 
ficulty, the most satisfactory appeared to be those 
of an educational kind. Everything that keeps 
men busy, that makes them handy, and enables 
them hereafter to be more useful to their fami- 
lies, is good. I saw boys at work at tailoring, 
mounted on a counter in professional style with 
their legs crossed under them. I saw men at 
work as joiners, fitting up benches and doing 
other simple carpenters’ jobs uncommonly well ; 
indeed, the way in which they morticed in the 
joints, and calculated their distances, was asto- 
nishing to any one acquainted with the difficul- 
ties of amateur-carpentering. Others engaged 
in shoe-mending had completely mastered all the 
difficulties of securing the sole to the “ uppers,” 
and who doubtless were even fully acquainted 
with all the mysteries of the “welt.” Still, 
good as all this is, and in every way reassuring, 
it appears to me that these classes—educational, 
too, in a certain way—were less important, and 
less interesting, than those which were intellec- 
tually educational. 

The schools, whose benches and desks are 
occupied by rows of grown-up men and grey- 
headed students, are full of interest. Late 
indeed have some of the hoary pupils wan- 
dered for the first time into the groves of Aca- 
deme. In one of the schools, no less than 
three hundred and eighty men of all ages are 
assembled. As you glanced down the line of 
faces the scene was not a little touching. 
You saw men clasping their bald heads, as if 
to keep them from splitting over sums in 
addition; you saw some helping each other; 
you saw others who, for their superior attain- 
ments probably, had been selected as moni- 
tors. And sometimes you saw men, young, 
strong, energetic, giving their whole capacity 
to what they were about, aiming at higher things 
than their neighbours as they felt themselves 
stronger on the wing, and laying, perhaps, then 
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and there—as they tasted the sweetness of the 
first sips of knowledge, and were taught to 
think and reason—the seeds of future gvreat- 
ness. I saw one young fellow of this sort 
who was working a problem of Euclid on his 
slate. These were not the men for whom it 
was necessary that monitors should be pro- 
vided, part of whose duty it was to keep them 
awake. Yet this was one of the duties of the 
monitors, sleep not being allowed in school- 
hours, and brain-culture having a tendency to 
produce somnolency in some constitutions. 
These old boys are good boys, and the super- 
intendent of this very school of which I am 
speaking told me there had been no insubor- 
dination during the while six weeks that it 
had been in operation. Old boys, indeed! 
There was a man there fifty-seven years old, 
and this was the first time he had ever been in a 
school ! 

That same superintendent told me that the 
ordinary theory that boyhood is the best time 
for learning, by no means corresponds with the 
results of his experience, but that it appeared 
to him that men learned more quickly than boys. 
This is easily to be comprehended. The boy ap- 

roaches his task, not of his own free-will and 
eeling, but rather in a spirit of vicious anta- 
onism and determination to profit by it as 
ittle as possible. ‘The man comes to his 
lesson willingly; he wants to know a thing 
which it will tell him, to ask a question which 
the book will answer, and so as the book 
answers he listens and lays up what he hears 
as so much gained towards the attainment of 
that object which his whole soul is in earnest 
to reach. 

Among the advantages which we may look for 
as likely to accrue, in after time, from the great 
cotton failure of 62, will be the acquirement by 
the men of habits of studying together and help- 
ing each other, and those habits may be pre- 
served even when the distress which brought the 
thing about is a thing of the past. It is a 
very great thing for all the women to get 
a knoweldge of the use of their needles. 
Such knowledge cannot fail to be useful to 
them hereafter. It is a good thing, again, for 
the masters and the men to be brought into fami- 
liar contact, and for the employed to be able to 
see that the employer takes a real interest 
in his well-being, and does not look upon him 
as simply part of the machinery of his trade. 
Perhaps in future difficulties between masters 
and men, the memory of kind offices ren- 
dered during the “bad time,” may come in 
to the rescue, and help to make peace between 
them. 

It is a happy thing that the tendency which 
existed in the earlier days of the cotton famine 
to throw doubt on the necessity of a general 
fund to which all England should subscribe, is 
less heard of now. ‘The ery of “raise the poor- 
rate” is less heard lately. The weight of that 
irresistible argument that just in proportion as 
you raise the poor-rate you reduce the number 
of those who can pay it, is beginning to be felt, 





and we see that to impose a tax which that large 
class, the small traders and shopkeepers, could by 
no possibility pay, would do very little towards 
supplying the funds so urgently required. It 
has been well said that the peculiar industry 
which is carried on in Lancashire has tended to 
relieve the parishes in other parts of England, 
by taking away large instalments of their poor 
population and settling them on its own town- 
ships. 

Such wholesale distress as that in Lancashire, 
so widely spread, so long continued, is beyond 
the reach of townships or boards of guardians, 
or any purely local machinery. And the de- 
mand upon our charity is likely to be a long- 
cortinued one. An attack of disease so sharp 
gad serious as this which has fallen upon 
the cotton trade, is likely to be followed by 
a convalescence which will not be the affair 
of a day or two, but rather of many weeks 
and months. It is not improbable that, when 
tive news shall reach us that the American diffi- 
cuity is near to its solution, some of us will 
rush to the conclusion that the Lancashire 
difficucty is over too, and that our help is 
no longer needed there. Such a conclusion 
would be a very false one. After a settlement 
with America shall have taken place, an in- 
terval of three or four months must elapse 
before the mills can be got into thorough work- 
ing order. 

The question—how far the mill-owners of 
Lancashire have done their duty in the present 
crisis, has been much discussed. There is too 
prevalent an impression abroad that all mill- 
owners and manufacturers are millionnaires, that 
their works are on an enormous scale, that 
their profits are equally enormous, that they 
live in gorgeous palaces, and in a luxury 
of which Londoners can form no idea. It 
is doubtless true enough that a great many 
of these Lancashire manufacturers have made 
very large fortunes, and that some of them live 
in considerable luxury. These are the men 
we hear of, and these have come to be looked 
upon as fair specimens of what the cotton trade 
does for those who follow it as a means of ac- 
quiring wealth and distinction. Absorbed in 
contemplation of the riches of the cotton lords, 
we have been apt to overlook another class, 
who are very largely represented in Lancashire. 
These are the manufacturers in a small way, 
the men of little or no capital, the men whom 
any mischance of the present kind knocks 
over almost as utterly as it does the mill-hands 
themselves. 

As I was passing down a certain street in 
one of the cotton towns, in company with a 
gentleman well acquainted with the place and 
its inhabitants, a young man with rather a care- 
wom and anxious look passed us. “Do you 
see that gentleman?” asked my companion. 
* Two or three years ago he was possessed of a 
sum of 25,0002.; the cotton trade was then in a 
very flourishing state, and he invested the 
whole of it in the building of a mill and fitting 
it up with machinery. From the time that the 
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factory was complete, there has been nothing 
but adversity in connexion with the trade, and 
now his mill is standing idle, his money brings 
him in no interest, he has his machinery to 
keep in order, and his ground-rent to pay-- 
what can a man in such a position do for the poor 
factory-hands ?” 

Take another case which is by no means an 
uncommon one. It will sometimes happen that 
a man who has risen, by being a good workman, 
to the rank of overlooker, or to some superior 
post, will manage in time to save a good little 
sum of money—say, five hundred pounds, or six 
hundred pounds. A machinery-maker gets to 
hear of this, and, sending for the man, proposes 
to him to start a mill. He gives him credit for 
the machinery, and the cotton-merchant gives 
him credit for the raw material ; the five hundred 
pounds or six hundred pounds are wanted to set 
the thing going. It is evident that this is al- 
together a venture, a speculation which may or 
may not turn out well. If times be good, the 
man who is thus set up in business, goes on 
prospering, and by degrees, though no doubt 
very slowly, gets out of the original en- 
tanglement, pays for his machinery and cot- 
ton, and at last makes money. But all this 
takes time, and if anything happens while the 
process is going on, what becomes of our mill- 
owner ? 

In the season of extraordinary prosperity, 
a few years ago, the cotton trade was so good, 
and held out such strong allurements to those 


who were in a hurry to make a fortune, that all 
sorts of people rushed into it, bent on profiting 


by the chance of the moment. It is probable 
that many of them got to work just as that 
wonderful tide began to ebb. Where are those 
men now? Depend upon it we make a mistake 
when, as we steam through these districts, we 
note the mighty chimneys on each side of the 
way, and assume that each one of them is a 
sort of alchemist’s furnace in which the men 
of Lancashire are turning tufts of cotton into 
bars of gold. 

As to the real millionnaires, the men who have 

rospered, and whom the labour of the mill- 
ands has really profited, I believe they are 
in the main doing their duty, and that many 
of them are doing more than their duty, and 
making such sacrifices as one cannot hear of 
unmoved. 

There are exceptions, no doubt, and great is 
the contempt with which these are spoken of 
by the more open-handed. But the excep- 
tional cases are found more rarely among the 
actual mill-owners and manufacturers, than 
among those who have made money in a less 
hazardous manner by the sale of the finished 
article. Two other classes are mixed up with 
this particular industry, concerning whom it 
may be questioned whether they have come 
forward with such liberality as might be 
fairly —— of them: namely, the men of 
Liverpool, who have made enormous fortunes 
by dealing in the raw material, and who have 
profited in no ordinary degree by the recent 





panic ; and the ground landlords, who own Lan- 
cashire property, and whose land has been in- 
creased incalculably in value by the chance 
which caused it to be the locality chosen as 
most convenient for the formation of a cotton 
colony. From these two classes the sufferers 
a Lancashire have a right to expect libe- 
rality. 

The sum of 130,000/. raised recently in one 
sum among the Lancashire people alone, is 
only an item in the long list of contributions 
which have been furnished by the people of this 
loca’ ity ; nor are the money contributions which 
can be distinctly set forth in subscription-lists, 
the only, or the most valuable, sciipeanntaiie 
which the men of Lancashire have brought to the 
great work of keeping starvation and misery at 

ay. No doubt it is a good thing to hand over 
a large sum of money to the Relief Fund, and 
no doubt the man who does so is helping the 
cause well; but what shall we say to those 
who, at a continual loss, are keeping mills going, 
and are buying cotton at the present high 
prices, knowing that it will one day be ae 
deteriorated in value ? 

I attended a meeting at Manchester at which 
some particulars of the private benevolence of 
many of the manufacturing firms came out. I 
will quote one of these instances. A certain mill 
gives employment to about eleven hyndred hands, 
and daring the last year and three-quarters has 
worked, on an average, forty-two hours per 
week, During that year and three-quarters, the 
actual loss sustained by that firm has been 
12,985/7., and in this account not one penny is 
charged for interest on capital, or deterioration 
of machinery: the value of the plant being 
80,0007. 1f the works had been entirely stopped 
during the period named, the expense would 
have been, for rent, taxes, coals, and wages, 
6430/., thus showing a loss, through working, of 
6555/., or 72/. per week. During this period 
there has been paid in wages to the workpeople 
the sum of 33,9667. Out of eleven hundred 
hands there have not been twenty applica- 
tions to the parish for relief. Besides all 
this, the principal and junior partners have 
contributed to the distress fund 800/. between 
them. The same speaker who gave these par- 
ticulars, mentioned a dozen similar instances, 
the figures of which are reported in the Man- 
chester newspapers of Thursday, the 20th of 
November. I think I cannot do better than ex- 
tract them : 

A. feeds his hands, 800 in number, at a cost of 
802. per week, or 4160/. per annum. B. has from 
1000 to 1100 hands, and gives, in money and pro- 
visions, 110/. per week, and 24/. weekly to a sewing 
class. This equals 69682. per year. The schooling 
of 42 boys is also paid for, and money is given to 
the support of many old superannuated hands. C. 
has expended for his workpeople—cash, 13407. ; 
bread, 220/.;_ coals, 487.; total, 16082 D. has 
2000 hands, and entirely employs his idle work- 
people. E. has from 1800 to 2000 hands; gives a 
daily dinner to the whole; has taken their clothes 
out of pawn; has provided much fresh clothing ; 
and has given, in addition, 1000/. to the general 
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fund. (Cheers.) F. gives, in addition to his sub- 
scription to the central relief fund, 207. per week 
to the Provident and another society; furnishes 
coals and food to 700 hands. No cottage rents 
have been taken since the mill stopped; 330 chil- 
dren are sent to school at the expense of the em- 
ployer, who pays for them 3d. per head per week. 
G. gives 501. per month to the fund, and, in addi- 
tion, pays wages equal to 2307. per week to his own 
hands. H. pays to his hands 130/. per week, in 
addition to large subscriptions to the general fund. 
I. (a small concern), with limited means, gives from 
107. to 202. per week for clothing. J. has arranged 
to spend 10,0007. amongst the workpeople as re- 
quired, besides foregoing their rent. K. is spending 
8002. weekly in relieving the wants of their work- 
people. L. gives 500/. to the general fund, and has 
given in cash, in small sums, to workers upwards of 
15002, and has also given clothing. (Cheers.) 
There were also two cases as strong as any of those 
he had named, of which no particulars could be 
given, one of the persons concerned having given 
405 sacks of flour within the last two months. This 
gentleman refused to give any information as to 
what he had given, and the fact just mentioned was 
only obtained through the dealer who supplied 
the flour. It was due to the great masses of 
the community that these facts should be known, 
and they were the best answers to the charges made 
against the Lancashire mill-owners. (Loud ap- 
plause. ) 


It is worth while considering, in support of 
the hypothesis that a vast amount of good is 
being done among mill-owners and others which 
is never heard of, whether it is not likely that 
that same pride which we see existing among 
the “ hands,” and which renders them unwilling 
to make their wants known, may not also exist 
among some of the masters—who, be it remem- 
bered, are men of the same stamp—and whether 
it may not make them unwilling that their good 
deeds should be trumpeted forth. If this be so 
—while I respect the feeling which induces such 
reticence—I cannot but regret it, for though it is 
true that in performing acts of mercy we should 
not let our left hand know what our right hand 
doeth, it is yet not good or just that we should 
allow the section of society to which we belong, to 
be reviled for neglecting duties which it really 
performs, and so to fall into discredit unneces- 
sarily and undeservedly. 

My task is done. I have endeavoured fami- 
liarly, and with as few statistics as possible, to 
give a general sketch of the distress which exists 
im a certain district, the inhabitants of which 
have always been regarded—and deservedly re- 
garded — by their fellow-countrymen with an 
especial respect and affection; and I have tried 
also to give some notion of the actual working 
of the machinery of mercy which has been set 
in motion by means of public benevolence only. 
I believe that that machinery will assuredly be 
kept going, just as long as that other machinery 
which stands idle in the Lancashire factories re- 
mains inactive. I believe that it will want 
neither fuel to keep it in motion, nor oil to 
lubricate and brighten it. And I should not be 
surprised if, one day or other, it should turn 
out that the setting that machinery going, was 





a good speculation after all, and brought back 
to those who invested in the benevolent under- 
taking a better profit than some of them ever 
thought of looking for. 





ONE GRAND TOUR DESERVES 
ANOTHER. 

Tue enterprising clothier who, more than 
thirty years ago, first exhorted humanity to 
reform its tailors’ bills, and the equally enter- 
prising statesmen who, about the same period, 
refashioned the representation of the country in 
the Commons House of Parliament (which is 
more than any of them can manage to effect 
now), left one rank old crop of errors untouched, 
to discredit and perplex a later age. I mean the 
absurd estimates which the several nations have 
formed of each other and of themselves. There 
may have been a time when some of these cha- 
racterisations had a degree of truth in them ; but 
nations change as individuals do, and I cannot 
see why we are to be bound by a set of effete 
traditions. Many, even, were never worth much 
at the best; yet they hold their ground with 
unflinching pertinacity. Those which have re- 
ference to foreign countries I suspect to be the 
offspring of that tremendous entity, the Grand 
Tour. The young nobleman of former days, 
who was obliged to take the round of the Con- 
tinent in company with his tutor, generally per- 
formed that task with certain conventional ideas 
in his head, which he was expected to confirm 
by travel; and he confirmed them accordingly. 
He started full of the traditions of an ae 
generation of aristocratic young tourists, and he 
came back with the cargo which he had taken 
out. Thenceforth he, too, became an authority on 
foreign life and manners; and so the ball was 
kept rolling. But the ignorance of people with 
respect to their own national characteristics is 
no less remarkable. We are all in a fool’s 
paradise of vanity and ill nature, seeing false 
reflexions of ourselves and others, and never 
suspecting them to be anything but the 
truth. 

How much longer are we English to assist 
foreign nations in misunderstanding us, by hold- 
ing up that ridiculous lay- igure of our race 
known by the style and title of John Bull ? I take 
up a caricature in which it has been found neces- 
sary to present an impersonation of England. 
How do [ find this done? I see a gross, over- 
fed, vulgar, unintellectual, arrogant, animalish 
man, dressed in buckskin breeches and top-boots 
(which people never wear now-a-days, except 
when they follow the hounds), with a heavy 
knob-stick under his arm, and a sullen bull-dog 
at his side. I am to accept this as the national 
portrait ; and, what is worse, it is sent forth to 
foreign countries with all the authority of its 
native origin. 

I protest against this detestable object as 
anything like a reasonable and correct expres- 
sion of the great English race in its totality. A 
compound of a grazier, a butcher, a licensed 
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victualler, and a backer of prize-fighters, such 
as they were fifty or sixty years ago, is no fit 
representation of our Anglo-Saxon stock. Who 
invented this pictorial libel? Judging from the 
costume, it must have arisen within the present 
century; but why are we to be any longer 
bound by it? Perhaps it was intended as a 
compliment to our stolid king, George the 
Third, who dressed in a similar fashion, was 

roud, above all other things, of being “a 
ae be meet Fo farmer,” and was certainly 
not remarkable for either profundity or bril- 
liancy of intellect. But if so, the compliment 
having been paid, and the Royal George in his 
grave some three-and-forty years, I see no 
reason why we should not select a better figure 
for future use. Graziers, butchers, and licensed 
victuallers are very good and useful men; but I 
conceive they do not stand quite high enough for 
the national ideal. In this figure, which is to do 
duty as the visible Genius of our land, shall there 
not be something of the vast, intellectual out-look 
of Shakespeare, of Bacon, of Milton, of Newton, 
and of Locke? Something of the statesmanship 
of Alfred, of Cromwell, of Chatham, of Pitt, 
and of Fox? Something of the patient science 
of Watt, of Arkwright, of Cort, and of the 
Stephensons ? Something of the tempered and 
religious courage of Hampden and Russell; of 
Blake, Nelson, and Wellington? Something of 
the ordered energy which has peopled the con- 
tinents and islands of the out-lying seas, and 
which holds the countless multitudes of India 
in the hollow of its hand? If it be impossible 
to concentrate so much in a single face and 
figure—to express the history of a thousand 
years in one individual type—let us do without 
a representative man altogether, as we have 
done without “a star,” of which M. Ledru 
Rollin, writing of our “ decadence” in 1850, 
found no evidence in our moral and political 
firmament. But, at any rate, let us get rid of 
John Bull, who has given so much occasion to 
foreigners to denounce us as a coarse, heavy, 
and soulless race. 

Does not the conventional Irishman, more- 
over, require a little revision? The Irishman of 
novels, of the stage, and of caricatures, I take 
to be something after this fashion: A plump, 
fleshy, dapper man, with a comical, puzzled, and 
yet knowing face, clad in a blue dress-coat with 
metal buttons, small-clothes, and blue worsted 
stockings ; light of foot, light of purse, and light 
of heart; with a shillelagh twirled between the 
fingers, which dainty little instrument is never 
used in upholding the cause of the Pope by 
breaking people’s heads in the manner de- 
scribed in a previous article, but is simply em- 
ployed in the rescue of distressed females, or for 
purposes of hilarious emphasis and cheerful ec- 
centricity; fond of dancing ; fond of love-making; 
fond of fighting (but oniy as a kindly vent for 
animal spirits); given to exclaiming “ H’roo!” 
and beaming at all times with happiness, good 
humour, and fun. Now, I mentally empannel a 
jury of respectable householders, and I call on 
them to declare, upon their corporate honour, 





how many Irishmen of that description they have 
met with in the region of fact? Did they ever 
meet one? The most prominent characteristic 
in the popular conception of Hibernians is their 
amazing cheerfulness—their quenchless sunni- 
ness of soul—their unconquerable vivacity. 
That is the collective opinion—the orthodox 
ideal—the accepted type on all public occasions. 
But what, O Householder Number One, is your 
private and individual opinion? Declare to 
us, Juryman Number Two, the results of your 
personal experience. For myself, I have never 
known more than one cheerful Irishman, and 
he was a seaman, and seamen are always cheer- 
ful ; besides, having a sort of marine nationality, 
which obliterates minor characteristics, and 
makes them all alike. If I were called on 
to create a typical Irishman, I should paint 
him of a gloomy and saturnine cast, prone 
to shedding tears, and to lamenting his destiny. 
Study those hodmen returning in the evening 
from their work at the new street or crescent. 
How far do they answer to the jaunty, pleasant, 
gay, delightful fellow, with whom Power made 
us familiar on the stage, and Lever in the world 
of fiction? The Irishman in his gentler moods 
is not badly imaged by his own favourite figure 
of a dishevelled maiden weeping over a harp; 
in his fiercer moments, the war god of the Ojib- 
beways might stand very fitly for him. In no 
respect can I recognise the lineaments or man- 
ners of Momus. And, indeed, it would be a 
wonderful thing if I could. Let us confess with 
shame that for nearly seven centuries we ruled 
that island with no regard for anything but our 
own interests ; that for nearly seven centuries it 
lay in the blight of ever-recurring famine and 
chronic under-feeding ; that rags, disease, and ig- 
norance, an absentee landed proprietary, and a 
nationality proscribed, were for years the tradi- 
tions of its history, and are in some respects even 
now the characteristics of its present, and the de- 
pe shadows of itsfuture. True, the Lom- 

ard peasant could Jaugh and sing under the alien 
rule of Austria, and the Neapolitan lazzarone 
could dance the tarantella and shake the bells of 
his tambourine beneath the savage tyranny of 
the Bourbons; but they had the wine of the 
Southern sunshine in their veins—the happy 
intoxication of Southern beauty all about 
them. How can you expect the poor Irish- 
man to be light-hearted in a hut which lets 
the weather in, with a coat which does like- 
wise, with a stomach that is never: satisfied, a 
soil that is always boggy, and a sky that always 
rains ? 

Have we not made equally egregious mis- 
takes with respect to the French? The general 
conception of a Frenchman is still, I believe, 
very much the same as it was in the days of 
Hogarth. Mounseer, according to English no- 
tions, is a little meagre man, with a ‘ace like a 
monkey, and’a language of considerable affinity 
to the chattering of apes; a great boaster— 
which it must be confessed he is sometimes, 
though the characteristic is not peculiar to 
him; and a great coward—which he certainly 
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* is not. His powers in all respects are so stunted 
that it takes at least five of his nation to come 
up to an average Englishman. Thus, for an 
English army of five thousand to attack a French 
army of less than twenty-five thousand would be 
to take a mean advantage. In religion, Moun- 
seer is an atheist, and in morals a profligate. 
He feeds on kickshaws, and burns with envy 
for the roast beef of old England, which he 
knows to be at the bottom of British superiority, 
but is forbidden by nature ever to attain to. 
“Oh, grant to me von littel slice!” cries the 
lantern-jawed Gaul in Hogarth’s picture of the 
Gates of Calais, as he sees the goodly sirloin 
steaming past. It is wonderful how vague an 
idea we attach to that word “ kickshaws,” and 
yet how positive we are that to kickshaws are 
attributable all the defeats of Frenchmen by 
Englishmen, from Cressy down to Waterloo, In 
Johnson’s Dictionary | find a passage quoted 
from Fenton, which shows us what was thought 
on the subject in the early part of last cen- 
tury : 


Cressy was lost by kickshaws and soup-meagre. 


And a better man than Fenton—John Milton— 


was equally burly and dictatorial on the levity | P 


and want of substance of our neighbours. “Shall 
we,” he asks, “need the monsieurs of Paris to 
take our youth into their slight custodies, and 
send them over back again, transformed into 
mimics, apes, and kickshoes?” When the Na- 
tional Guard came here in the autumn of 1848, 
the untravelled Briton was astonished to find 
so large a proportion of the men of a fair size 
and presence. The truth is, the Frenchman is 
rather inclined to fleshiness; yet the soup- 
meagre theory still prevails amongst the mass 
of Englishmen. Thence is deduced the notion 
that Mounseer cannot fight well—that he is 
deficient in courage. This was the old mistake 
expressed by Garrick in his famous epigram on 
Johnson’s Dictionary, where he alludes so scoff- 
ingly to the French Academy Dictionary of 
Forty : 
Talk of war with a Briton, he'll boldly advance, 
That one English soldier will beat ten of France ; 


And Johnson, well arm’d, like a hero of yore, 
Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more. 


Until recently we had a very similar notion of 
the Italians. They were a nation of fiddlers and 


singers, only fit to supply the opera-houses of | vai 


Europe with musicians, and to be bastinadoed at 
home. When Mrs.Thrale married Piozzi, Johnson 
— told his old friend that she had disgraced 
herself by contracting an alliance with a “fid- 
dler ;” to which wretched remonstrance the lady 
replied in a letter at once so stinging and respect- 
ful, that, with all his defensive pride, the doctor, 
one would think, must needs have winced. At 
a later period, the ideal figure of an Italian was 
that of a cloaked assassin, or of a villanously 
picturesque brigand. We have discovered during 
the last few years—or rather the Italians have 
the~selves made manifest to us—that the land 





of Dante is a land of soldiers, of statesmen, and 
of patriots ; of political virtue which the oppres- 
sion of ages has not sufficed to destroy ; and of 
a people combining the utmost fervour of devo- 
tion to abstract principles, with a degree of self- 
restraint rarely broken even in the crises of 
revolutionary fever. 

While we are revising these matters, we 
may as well extend the inquiry into other 
countries. Is it true that all tude are 
shaped like humming-tops, are perpetually half- 
asleep over their pipes, and pl on indulge in 
any further amenities of conversation than can 
be conveyed in the monosyllable “ Ya” P—that 
Germans are always dirty; that the Swiss are in- 
variably simple mountaineers ; that the Spanish 
peasant and peasantess are chiefly employed in 
dancing the fandango—the former in pink silk 
stockings, and the latter in a dress of yellow 
and black, like a delightful wasp; that the 
Americans are the fastest people in the world, 
and the Turks the slowest? Let us have a 
commission to settle these matters; let us 
deliver ourselves from the despotism of the 
Grand Tour. There was once an amiable and 
philosophic Frenchman who put on the title- 
age of his French and English Dictionary 
this admirable motto: “We shall cease to 
hate one another when we all understand one 
another.” 





THE MODERN ALCHEMIST. 


Was he right who speculated of the alche- 
mists of old, that under the search for the phi- 
losopher’s stone they sought to pierce through 
mysteries that veil the truth as it is in man— 
that, in short, the whole subject of alchemy is 


man? Said the Arabian Alipili, “O man, that 
which thou seekest, find within thee.” Said 
the great adept Sandovigius, “ Man contains 
mysteries which the philosophers, using the 
light of nature, see as ina mirror.” Said the 
great Artephius, who assures us that he wrote 
at the age of one thousand and twenty-five his 
tractate upon the Prolongation of Life, in the 
philosopher’s stone is contained every secret. 
* Decoct, therefore, continually,” said he, “ for 
except the bodies be broken and destroyed, im- 
bibed and made subtle and fine, thriftily and 
diligently managed till they are abstracted from 
or lose their grossness, all our labour will be 
n.”” 

“T have lived,” said Artephius, “one thou- 
sand and twenty-five years.” It is seven hun- 
dred years since he said that, but the grave of 
Artephius, where is it ? 

Can it be that he still decocts continually? 
Have I lost my wits in study of your secret book, 
O master of the innermost of man? Was it 
true, or did it only seem to me, that at the 
ninth hour of the ninth day of the month Nine, 
or November, the book rose as I read in it, the 
parchment cover of my Artephius softened, and 
spread into the fresh skin of the philosopher 
himself. 
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“ Most patient votary,” he said, “I will lie 
hidden no more from you behind that screen of 
vellum. I am alive still, and I do decoct con- 
tineally. Behold, therefore, 1 bid you to my 
cave |” 

The phantom took me by the arm and led 
me forth into yellow fog, through which, peopled 
by dancing lights and dim uncertain shapes, he 
guided me to the broad waters of a yellow 
stream that I crossed dry-foot. But I had not 
gone far upon the other bank before I reached 
the home of the great fiery dragons, and passed 
into a valley, where I heard them in the dark- 
ness screaming overhead. Yet, so full was my 
possession by the dream, if it were dream, that I 
felt as one who had lived with dragons, and 
walked fearless. 

Ah me, sad shapes; ah me, sickness and 
weariness! Do we approach the cave? 

“These,” said Artephius, “are the feeble of 
this world who lie about my portal, watching 
the uncertain flight of a great life-eater who 
hovers over them. On some he pounces, others 
he will leave. He would be scared from all if 
those knights had their will.” 

For I saw also that there were brave knights 
hurrying without pause hither and thither 
among those who had been here thrown out to 
the dragon, knights brandishing strange weapons 
of bright steel, gallant knights pointing their 
lances at the flying enemy, attacking him also 
with powder and ball, so that not seldom this 
hungriest of all the dragons flinched and fled. I 
made obeisance to these noble warriors, and left 
them gathered in a knot to hold their shields 
over one prostrate child towards whom the 
life-eater pounced, and against whom he darted 
out his tongue most greedily. 

“Day by day, year by year,” said Arte- 
phius, “generation by generation, century by 
century, that dragon has been devouring hu- 
man life before the threshold of my cave. 
Yet, thanks to these knights, fighting with 
arms not seldom tempered by my art, he misses 
meals.” 

ents of burning air added their radiance 
to the dim light of day, as through a long closed 
solitary way we came to a door opening on the 
steps by which we should descend into the cave 
itself. But about that door the mist suddenly 
thickened, and threatening shapes gathered, that 
I knew were shapes not of the living but of the 
dead. They fought against us, and against each 
other, with their unsubstantial arms; but as the 
door opened a ee light shone out of the cave, 
in which they blackened and were burnt as by 
consuming fire. The door was opened by the 
great Sandovigius, who said in a loud voice as 
we descended the steps, “Man contains mys- 
teries, which the philosophers in using the light 
of nature see.” 

I saw the adept Sandovigius no more. 

“But lift up your eyes,” said Artephius. 
“Who stands by yonder crucible? It is the 
Arabian Alipili, that prince of adepts. Come, 
now, and with his help let us search into 
man. 





So I went down with Artephius into the 
cave. 

There, as I stood on the stone floor, walled in 
with retorts, crucibles, and secret many-coloured 
essences of man and earth and things that grow 
upon the earth, confined in crystal (for by such 
mysteries the cave was lined, to the north and to 
the south, and to the east and to the west), I 
saw the storehouse of nature’s miracles. Sol 
and the body of Mercury were there, and an- 
timony, which contains within itself its own 
vinegar, also the white earth and the sulphur 
azurine; there, too, I saw Medea’s broth, and 
the indissoluble matrimony between Siccum and 
Humidum, the Frigidity conquered by the 
Calidity, and the white woman becoming the 
Red Man. Among the wonders of that place 
was a little mimic wilderness of sand, hot as 
from the simoon confined below it, bath good for 
the mystical rejuvenescence of the spirits that 
will come when an Artephius calls. Again, I 
saw also a furnace; again, tongues of fire on 
strangely-covered tables. Upon one table a 
tongue of fire shot forth beside a globe of frost ; 
and on another I saw iron eating air, while the 
profound Alipili was measuring its mouthful. 
As I stood among such wonders, I bowed re- 
verently before Artephius, who held a little 
bottle in his hand, and said to me, “ Let us now 
look into man.” 

A heavy spirit of irreverence possessed me 
then, and I answered, 

“ Tt seems to me, O Artephius, that this bottle 
contains a small portion of cocoa, in large brown 
dry flakes. Do you propose making me at home 
in your den with a cup of cocoa, boiled for us 
in one of these your retorts ? 

“Cannibal,” said Artephius, “do you pro- 
pose with mockery to make man-tea! » This,” 
and it rattled as shook it, “this, fugacious 
trifler, is part of the dried liver of a man, who 
died in torment of Medea’s broth five years 
ago.” 

“At these words my bones were to be heard 
rattling within me, and I disappeared into the 
recesses of my shoes. 

“ Come forth,” said my guide ; “ fear ae 
Come forth, or I will extract you chemically 
from those shoes of yours.” 

“Pardon me, if I was precipitate,” I said, as 
I rose, “and show me the solution of this 
matter.” 

“T was about to do so,” said the alchemist. 
“Here, in this bottle, is some of the dry liver 
dissolved in London porter.” 

With a wry face I replied, “ Artephius, I do 
not ask for that solution; explain to me the 
wonder of the liver that is dry and chinks.” 

“ Why,” said the sage, “‘ when people’s bowels 
are brought to me 2 

“ By three and nine,” said I, “and in the 
name of the Concentrated Salt of Nature, is it 
thus, O Artephius, that, like an old soothsayer, 
you look into man ?” 

“T am a soothsayer, no doubt,” answered 
Artephius, “and am now old enough to know 
that I can search into the remains of man 
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with the most satisfaction when they do not 
offend my nose. Behold, therefore, that dish 
in yonder oven; it contains the rotting sto- 
mach of a glutton. Take it out and smell 
to it.” 

“Excuse me, no! But are you really baking 
it for your own 

* Disciple of the adepts,” said Artephius, “ I 
am not baking it. In this oven of mine the fire 
is set not under the meat, but up the chimney. 
Look up into that chimney and tell me what 
you see ?” 

*T see, O master, a lambent flame more 
brilliant than seven times seven Will-o’-the- 
Wisps.” 

** And what do you feel as you look up ?” 

“T feel as it were a great wind rushing, and 
whither the fire points the wind rushes. Yet 
the day is still and calm.” 

* Even so,” said Artephius, “I make the 
wind my servant, and he blows over those en- 
trails, carrying up their humidity and their foul 
odours into the outer air. When the vapour of 
it is all gone, yonder glutton’s stomach will re- 
main, with all its contained secrets, dry in my 
hand ; a little crystal will contain it, and I may 
know whether he died of food or poison when I 
will. But if I had asked the fire to help the 
wind, fire would have been too masterful, and 
a his raging many secrets would have 
ed. 

* And in this dry cake of a man’s liver there 
was a great secret found ?” 

“There was found,” said Artephius, “ the 
secret that lived with a murderer, ate of his 
bread, drank of his cup, curled itself at its heart 
within his bed by night, rode unseen on his neck 
by day, weighing his head to the earth, choking 
him, furrowing his face with the marks of its 
thin cruel fingers. I powdered as much of this 
corpse-cake as a dainty man might take of snuff 
within his fingers, and the little pinch of mortal 
dust spoke, being questioned; the secret also 
stood ghastiv and large before me, to denounce 
its keeper. ‘The pinch of dust sufficed to hang 
a murderer.” 

“But how,” I asked, “ can the dust speak ?” 

“Stand by,” said Artephius, “ while I ques- 
tion it, and Tet your eyes attend, for the ques- 
tioner of nature admits answers only by a way 
of speech more vivid than that by the ear; 
speech must be to fhe eye only, and will here 
use words that remuin with ever-present testi- 
mony bearing witness to all people and all 
times. We trust not passing sounds, gone 
when they are uttered, present only to those 
who were present and attentive at the instant 
of utterance, and dependent for their preser- 
vation upon memory that may fail of its trust. 
The language in which Nature speaks to those 
who question her is vividly distinct, and yields 
commonly together with the word its living 
record.” 

Artephius having thus spoken, the profound 
Alipili placed in a crystal tube a little of the 
powder of the corpse-cake, and having mingled 
it, for confusion, with the complex distillation 








of burnt malt, called by the vulgar, porter, gave 
it to the hand of Artephius. 

“Call this,” said the philosopher, “if you 
will, the complex fluid from the stomach of one 
who is thought to have drunk death in some un- 
known form of Medea’s broth. Now see, I let 
it rest. Does it contain heavy matters that will 
settle to the bottom? If so, among these will 
be undissolved parts of a heavy poison, if any be 
here, or of the food in which that poison was 
given. Something falls. I pour off the upper 
liquid into its own glass, to be hereafter ques- 
tioned, if I wish to question it. I pour water 
upon this settlement to wash it clean, and pour 
that water off. I throw nothing away. A 
second time I wash it, and pour off the water. 
Upon this absorbent paper that will suck its 
moisture in, I place that settlement, lumpy and 
white, you see. Bibalous paper over it as well 
as under it——” 

But here I interrupted him, and said: “I see, 
O Artephius, that the sage Alipili now warms a 
shining knife, and the knife is pointless, and it 
will not cut. Explain to me that enigma, before 
you proceed.” 

*T proceed to it,” said the philosopher. “I 
take that warmed knife which the adepts call a 
spatula, and press it upon the thick blotting- 

aper, under which lies that white settlement. 
if it be earth, it dries. If it be fat, it melts, 
and makes a stain upon the paper. That hot 
knife over the suet told me once how a 
child had been slain cruelly and traitorously 
with poison mixed into its Christmas. pudding. 
There is no stain here. The paper dries. 
Now, therefore, I prepare for this suspected 
bit of grittiness, pursuant to the decree of 
nt whose laws are my laws, the ordeal by 
re.” 

A little crystal tube, too small to contain one 
sigh of an infant’s breath, and at the bottom of 
the tube that dry morsel of settlement, together 
with a little soda flux to aid the melting. 
Up leaps a tongue of fire. “First I dis- 
charge humidity out of the crystal.” With 
the tongue of fire the whole length of the tube 
is licked. “And now,” said Artephius, “for 
the ordeal.” 

The bottom of the tube glows into red heat, 


and, behold, there rise two nooses or rings, one | 


that mounts highest is brown, the other has a 
steel-grey lustre. ; 

“That is the glitter of the metal arsenic,” 
said the adept. “But I have here cun- 
ningly devised a magic eye that is a servant 
of the cave. Make it your servant, O my 
friend.” 

Lused, therefore, the magic eye, and by its help 
saw every eight-sided crystal that made up the 
noose of arsenic that had risen in answer to the 
questioning of fire, and had denounced the 
murder done. 

“ But if the fire deceive ?” I asked. 

“They who sit in the light of nature ques- 
tioning what is in man, have many servants, and 
are taught by many voices. One witness may 
suffice, yet we depend not upon one alone. 
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ean call hither a dozen to bear, each in its own 
different way, consenting witness to the trath 
of what the ring has told us.” 

“TI have heard,” I said, “ O master, of the 
Magus Hugo Reinsch, who spreads a filmy web 
of copper in which to entangle and catch even 
the ghost of such a secret.” 

“Here,” said my guide, “ is a fragment of that 
web, no broader than an infant’s finger-nail, and 
I will catch in it the secret that now lurks in 
yonder colourless water that I last poured off, 
if any trace of the secret have really passed 
into it.” 

A little of the water was poured by the 
adept Alipili into a crystal tube. He questioned 
a few drops of the biting acid, known as hydro- 
chloric, and when it had replied that it was itself 
entirely free from arsenic, added them to the 
water. Then the water was boiled, and as it boiled 
Artephius dropped into it the gauzy web. In- 
stantly the copper caught the arsenic in its 
meshes, and was to be seen displaying it with a 
sad face of iron-grey. The gauze was taken 
out, washed in pure water, dried between 
blotting-paper, rolled into a tiny pellet, placed 
at the bottom of the crystal tube, called a 
reduction tube, for the ordeal by fire, and 
made red hot, when, behold! again also the ring 
spoke. 

* And was there not,” I asked, “ also the 
spell of a Marsh spirit ?” 

** You shall stand by,” said my guide, “ and 
know also the secret of the Marsh magus. Be- 
hold within this crystal prison-house the battle 
fought between the acid last used and the 
offended metal zinc; see how they boil with anger 
as they fight, and the good fairy hydrogen escapes 
from the uproar. If I place in her way as she is 
flying aything that contains arsenic, she cannot 
keep herself from its defilement—she becomes 
arsenuretted. Through the drying earth, heaped 
at the gates of yonder crystal gallery, she flies till, 
in the narrow passage set midway, she drops as 
she flies some of her arsenic, covering the thin 
walls with a hair-brown film. On she goes till 
she plunges into yonder silver sea, where the 
rest of the poison she brings with her darkens 
also the silver with the hue of crime. Dissolve 
one grain of arsenic in three thousand gallons 
of water, and our fairy servant hydrogen wil! 
from a little cupful of that water bring up the 
metal, and will lay it here distinctly veible be- 
fore me in the narrowed passage of that morsel 
of glass pipe.” 

As the great alchemist of the past and of the 
present spoke, I marvelled, and my eyes grew 
dim. The fog seemed to close in upon me, and 
the ghostly shapes closed in upon me with the 
fog. In forms pale, haggard, and disheveled, 
they were thronging about the slender little pipe 
of glass, and upon that frail narrowed passage, 
slender as whipcord, which displayed the damn- 
ing evidence, they writhed as they beat with 
shadowy hammers and with yellow bony fists. 
They beat, but did not break it. Then me- 
thought that strip of glass slender as whipcord 
stretched and twisted itself as into rope, and 





wriggled itself like a ghastly snake in and out 
and to and fro among those phantoms, coilin 
about their feet, their arms, their neck. An 
as I beheld the prodigy I heard a voice resound- 
ing that cried in an unknown tongue, yet after 
I had heard it, as I thought, a tongue not 
wholly unknown, these strange words of por- 
tent: “At verum Tellus, Aer, Aetherque, 
Chaosque, Aequoraque et Campi, Rhodopeia 
Saxa loquenter.” Not wholly unknown, for 
methought the voice was as the voice of the 
great poet Lucan, and the signification of those 
words was that earth and air, ether beyond, 
Chaos itself and the great waters, and the plains 
and the very stones, shall have speech to make 
known the Truth. 

But the voice of Artephius recalled me, and 
again I beheld the sage, holding a crystal vessel 
in his hand. “ Herein,” he said to me, “ is earth 
taken from where it lay nearest to the corpse in 
an old grave. It contains much arsenic from 
decay in the earth of the mineral stone called 
iron pyrites. Here in this crystal is con- 
fined a piece of the body that lay in the same 
grave.” 

“ But that is not flesh,’ I said. ‘“ That fatty 
waxy mass resembles dirty spermaceti, or con- 
gealed white honey.” 

‘On its way back into dust, to such a sub- 
stance may the alchemy of the grave reduce 
your body,” said Artephius, “ when its time 
shall come. But observe. In all the chemistry 
that has gone on within the earth, under the 
hot sun and drenching rains, wherein the grave 
now sweltered, now was soaking, while skin and 
flesh were passing to this change, one change 
is not included. The body lay in the earth 
that contained arsenic, yet not a trace of the 
— has it taken from the earth in which it 
a pa 

“Tam glad,” Isaid, “that Artephius still lives. 
But I beseech you show me yet another of these 
secrets.” 

“ Medea’s broth can contain few things more 
deadly than corrosive sublimate. Hereis broth 
that contains a trace of it, with hydrochloric 
acid. I acidulate a little of it after pouring it 
into this shallow cup of platinum. I dip into 
it a slip of gold-leaf, that lies partly on the 
surface of the other metal, and lo! now the 
great spirit Galvanism is evoked. Suddenly 
and silently, falling on it like a cloud-shadow, 
there lies the hidden mercury spread largel 
over the gold. I dry it, roll mto a sm 
pellet the darkened gold-leaf, submit it to 
the ordeal by fire, and what marvel is here, 
lo! Mercury himself ascends. See, again. 
Upon this little plate of porcelain a few colour- 
less patches of water that has touched the 
poison strychnia. One patch remains colourless 
after I have added this drop of the oil of vitriol. 
I place beside it now a pure and limpid drop in 
which that cunning Potash imp, Bichromate, 
lies concealed. I cause him now to run at the 
suspected stain; instantly he has searched it to 
the innermost, and having found the evil trace 
of strychnia, see how cleverly he telegraplis to 
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me what he has learnt. First he speaks by dis- 
playing a deep rich blue signal, which he changes 
then to purple, then to crimson, then to a brick- 
red, which last he will continue to display 
for hours. These words to the eye are un- 
mistakable. Other imps serve me, who are 
not less sure detectives or less clever de- 
nouncers of strychnia. The Potassium imp 
called Ferrocyanide ; Peroxide, the son of the 
witch Manganese, or that other Peroxide, who 
wears armour of lead, are all as clever as Bi- 
chromate.” 

“But,” I said, “your alchemy that lifts so 
strong ahand of warning and denunciation against 
crime, that is so far more wonderful and so infi- 
nitely more useful than that you practised when, 
at the age of 1025, O my Artephius, you wrote 
_ Secret Book, that alchemy has yet new 
neights to scale. Of yonder vegetable extract 
the sage Alipili has just whispered to me that a 
tithe of a grain kills, and it is diffused in 
a herb of which the last of our Medeas made 
a deadly brandy for the comfort and solace 
of those whom she slew as she nursed them 
with a cruel mockery of kindness. It is true 
<< she has not escaped the sword of the 

aw.” 

“Tt is true, also,” said Artephius, “ that there 
are poisons which, if their victim survives long 
enough, may pass out of man’s body before he 
dropsintothe grave; there arealsopoisons that by 
lapse of time decay within the grave and leave 
no trace behind them. Declare not these to the 
profane. But of this be assured, that whenever 
men are wise enough to make prompt search 
into the truth, there is no cunning that shall 
master ours, neither can any poisoner be wise 
enough to know with certainty how he slall 
prevent the grave itself from yielding up his 
secret, or the dead from being raised up by the 
magic of a cave like this into the damning 
witness of his crime before the face of all 
the living.” 

With that thought in my heart I ascended out 
of the cave and returned to my own home, where 
I found, still lying open on the table, the same 
Secret Book of Artephius in which I had been 
reading. And as I sat down before it, and again 


read in it, I thought how vain and puny were | = 


the aspirations it records, how dead its wonders. 
Surely Artephius, seven centuries ago, must 
have been three thousand years younger than 
Artephius, the alchemist of this decrepid old year 
eighteen ’sixty-two. And it occurred to me, upon 
consideration, as not strange that Artephius 
now wears a hat and a black frock-coat; also, 
it seemed well and right, as well as true, that 





there should be an Artephius here, an Artephius 
there, with a cave here, and a vault there, for 
their alchemy ; also, it occurred to me: then, 
that the Artephius whom I had visited did not 
converse with “ Ohs” and “thous,” and antique 
forms of phrase, but discussed marvels as great 
as if he vid, in the natural manner of a genial, 
and by no means mouldy, Englishman. Neither 
was his famulus, Alipili, robed in hieroglyphics, 
and crowned with the seven planets in a Mother 
Shipton hat. 
ut, what of that? Was the wonder of these 
things less than if I had seen them among the || 
owls who frequent the ruins of another Babylon, 
because the river I crossed in my journey, ona 
dull November day, was our own Thames, crossed 
dry-foot by the handsome aid of London-bridge 
—because the dragons flew over me by help 
of an arch spanning the road that goes down 
by a great railway terminus towards a famous 
oe where the sick lie assembled, and the 
usy doctors battle for their rescue from the 
jaws of death? What if these be but modern 
marvels, and this story of a visit to the Cave 
of Artephius is discovered to be, after all, 
only a bookworm’s account of an hour with 
Dr. A. S. Taytor in the laboratory of Gux’s 
Hospitau? 








Now ready, price FouRPENCE, 


SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE. 


THE EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER | 
FOR CHRISTMAS. | 


ConTENTs: His Leaving it till called for. His Boots. | 
His Umbrella. His Black Bag. His Writing-Desk. His 
Dressing-Case. His Brown-Paper Parcel. 
teau. His Hat-Box. His Wonderful End. 





Early in January NO NAME will be completed; when 
a New Story by the Authoress of ‘* Mary Barton” will be 
commenced, entitled 


A DARK NIGHTS WORK. 


This will be followed, in March, by a New Serial Work 
of Fiction by 


CHARLES READE, p.ct., 


Author of “Ir 1s Never Too Late To MEnpD.” 








/ Ss ust published, in Three Volumes, post Svo, 


NO NAME. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Saursoyx Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 


*,* The author begs to announce that he has protected his right of 1 


property (so far as the stage is concerned) in the work of his own in- 
vention, by causing a dramatic adaptation of “No Name” to be written, 
of which he is the sole proprietor, and which has been published and 
entered at Stationers’ Hall as the law directs. 





The Right of Translating Articles from ALL THE YEAR Rownp ts reserved by the Authors. 








Published atthe Oifice, No. 26, Wellington Street, Strand. Printed by C. WutTixG, Beaufort House, Strand. 











His Portman- | 











